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CHEMISTRY, TECHNICAL 
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North-Holland Publ. Co.; New York, Interscience Publishers, 
1952. 264 p. 
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report no, 20. Washington [U. S. Govt. Print. Off.] 1952. 58 p. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. Office of Administrative Ser- 
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WwooD 
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Survey of Periodical Articles 


The following are abstracts of opinions expressed by writers in 
the technical journals. The Institute of Paper Chemistry takes no 
responsibility for the opinions here summarized. 


ABSORPTION SPECTRA 


TreiBer, E., and FELBINGER, W. The light absorption by cellu- 
lose derivatives. III. The ultraviolet absorption spectrum of cellu- 
lose, methylcellulose, carboxymethylcellulose, dextran, and cello- 
biose. Das Papier 7, no. 1-2: 13-17 (January, 1953). [In German ; 
English and French summaries] 


The authors determined the selective and apparent (Tyndall scattering) 
ultraviolet absorption of cellulose, some derivatives, and some model com- 
pounds. With cellobiose, cellulose, and methylcellulose, a very weak absorption 
at about 3500 mm.* was determined, which the authors assume to be real. 
From this fact interesting conclusions with regard to the photolysis of cellu- 
lose can be drawn. 3 figures and 32 references. ES. 


ACID PLANT 


WAINWRIGHT, JouHN W. The application of laboratory methods 
to acid making problems. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 54, no. 1: 90-3 
(January, 1953). 


The author describes the application of laboratory techniques to two mill 
problems in sulfite acid manufacture. In the first, the catalytic effect of copper 
and stainless steel on the formation of sulfates during the acidmaking process 
was investigated. In the second example, an attempt was made to determine 
the effect of the particle size of the base on the course of the reaction, 
specifically on the ratio of combined sulfur dioxide (1) to total sulfur dioxide 
(II) during the acid formation. The results of the first experiments were 
quite satisfactory; they indicated that metallic copper exerts a positive cata- 
lytic effect on the formation of calcium sulfate during acidmaking, whereas 
stainless steel has no effect. Further work confirmed the assumption that the 
increased sulfate content resulted from the presence of copper and not from 
some other catalyst accidentally present; it was also shown that a catalytic 
effect was exerted by the cupric ion, in the absence of metallic copper. In 
the second series of experiments on particle size, results to date have been 
less conclusive because of the difficulty of obtaining reliable tests of (II) and 
free sulfur dioxide (III) in the early stages of a batch of acid. Some tests 
indicate, however, that the ratio of (1) to (II) is higher during the early 
stages of acid formation with fine particles than with coarse; i.e., when fine 
sludge (100 mesh or finer) is used, there is little build-up of (III) until the 
(1) has reached a maximum, whereas with coarser sludge (100 mesh and 
more), the (I) reaches a maximum less quickly, and (II) at the time of 
maximum (1) is likely to be higher. This indicates that a fine sludge is de- 
sirable if a high (I) or high ratio of (I) to (II) is sought. The experiments 
to date do not indicate that any marked improvement could be secured by an 
attempt to separate the finer fractions of sludge for use in the acid plant. 
The effect of such a step on over-all mill operation would require some study 
before any changes could be made. 1 table, 2 figures, and 4 references. 

E. 
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AIR CONDITIONING 


Watter, Leo. Controlled air conditions in the factory. Paper 
Box Bag Maker : 39-40 (January, 1953). 


The reasons which necessitate constant-temperature and -humidity control 
in the printing plant are listed, the varieties of air-conditioning equipment are 
reviewed, and an actual air- -conditioning installation is described. 2 illustra- 
tions. LK 

ALKALINE PROCESSES—ODOR TROUBLE 


McCormick, JAMES H. Sweetening industry’s breath. Du Pont 
Mag. 47, no, 1: 1-3 (February-March, 1953). 


As part of its efforts to combat kraft cooking odors, the Champion Paper 
and Fibre Co. is testing a new Du Pont reodorant at its Pasadena, Texas and 
Canton, N.C. sulfate mills. The P-3 concentrate called “Alamask” is an odor- 
masking agent which is added directly to the digesters. Up to 85% elimination 
of odors has been reported ; however, complete satisfaction depends on further 
study of the weather and topographical conditions which trap and increase 
odors. 4 illustrations, j OY we 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Anon. Fédération Européenne des Fabricants de Carton Ondulé 
(F.E.F.C.O.). Papeterie 74, no. 11: 702, 705, 707, 709, 711, 713 
(November, 1952). [In French] 


An account of the general meeting of the recently formed European federa- 
tion of corrugated board manufacturers (including members from nine dif- 
ferent countries) on October 5-7, 1952 in Paris is given. Statistical data are 
included. 3 tables and 3 diagrams. ES. 


BARK 


Breese, C. W., Luvist, F. P., and Happicu, M. L. Tennessee 
Valley oak bark as a source of tannin. J. Am. Leather Chemists 
Assoc. 48, no. 1: 32-41 (January, 1953). 


Slabs, edgings, and round wood wastes of black, scarlet, and southern red 
oak were chipped and segregated into bark and wood fractions of five sizes; 
the bark fractions were submitted to leaching tests. A tannin recovery of 
65% was obtained in leaching the entire composited mixture, and a 69% 
recovery was obtained 1 in leaching the middle fractions. A survey of the dis- 
tribution of oak species in the Tennessee Valley was then undertaken, and 
an extraction of pure barks of eight of the predominant species was made ; 
the barks were composited approximately in proportion to their relative oc- 
currence in the Tennessee Valley. By analysis, this mixture contained 8.6% 
tannin with a purity of 58.7, The data reveal that the cost of extracting the 
bark commercially would be prohibitive unless the wood were conserved and 
sold for its pulp value; the composition of the bark indicates that this potential 
source of tannin is deserving of consideration. The utilization of oak species 
whose barks are high in tannin would increase the efficiency of extraction. 
6 tables and 13 references. LG 


Kurt, E. F., and Coan, Frank L., Extraction of tannin and 
dihydroquercetin from Douglas fir bark. J. Am. Leather Chemists 
Assoc. 48, no. 1: 20-32 (January, 1953). 


Experiments were carried out on four different lots of Douglas-fir bark 
in order to ascertain the optimum conditions for tannin and dihydroquercetin 
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extraction. The data reveal that 80 to 85% of the tannin will be extracted 
from the bark when: (a) the leaching time is 15 hours; (b) a countercurrent 
batch-extraction unit which contains five leachers is used; and (c) the water 
to bark ratio is such that the bark is completely covered by water. Because 
the dihydroquercetin has a lower solubility and is present largely in the cork 
fraction of the bark, the efficiency of the dihydroquercetin extraction under 
the same conditions will be only 55 to 65%. Efficiency of extraction increased 
with increased leaching time. In tannin extraction, the efficiency increased 
from 71% with two hours leaching time to 82% with four hours leaching 
time per leacher. Five leachers in the countercurrent extraction system gave 
greater efficiency than four leachers. The total solids content of the tan 
liquor from the bark was approximately 2.0%. Removal of the wax from the 
bark with benzene extraction prior to tannin extraction with hot water gave 
the most efficient extraction of total solids, tannin, and dihydroquercetin. The 
reducing-sugar content of the Douglas- fir bark tannin extracts was 18.1 to 
18.4% of the ovendry weight of the total solids. This was increased by hy- 
drolysis to 29.0% of the ovendry weight of the total solids. The insoluble 
matter in the evaporated tannin extracts was a mixture of phlobaphenes, 
quercetin, or dihydroquercetin. For example, when the tannin extract from 
the bark in one lot was evaporated to approximately 40% total-solid content, 
it gave a large crop of dihydroquercetin crystals upon standing. An analysis 
of the phlobaphene for methoxyl-group content showed 1.34% methoxyl. 
Purity of the tannin extracts varied with the condition of the bark prior to 
extraction. A purity of 55 to 60% tannin content apparently may be con- 
sidered normal for tannin extracts from properly cured, sound Douglas-fir 
bark. For maximum tannin yield and tannin-extract purity, the bark must be 
removed from the logs and dried soon after the trees are felled. 10 tables, 1 
figure, and 10 references. Le 


SMITH, JAMEs E., and Kurtn, E. F. The chemical nature of 
cedar barks. Tappi 36, no. 2: 71-8 (February, 1953). 


This study indicated a significant similarity between the extractives from 
the barks of incense, Port Orford, and western red cedars. The extractive 
content, distribution, and physical properties corresponded closely. The extrac- 
tive yields ranged from approximately 15 to 29% for all three species, de- 
pending on the section of the tree from which the bark sample was removed. 
On the whole, samples from the tops of the cedars which were investigated 
contained more extractable material than the bottom samples. The yields and 
distribution of bark phlobatannin from the three species were similar. The 
yields ranged from 4 to 7%, which is lower than that required for economical 
commercial extraction. Bark samples from the tops of the cedars gave the 
greatest amount of tannin, bottom samples the least. The chemical nature 
of the hexane, benzene, and hot-water extracts from incense cedar bark was 
determined. The hexane solubles consisted of small amounts of volatile oil, 
resin acids, phytosterol, crystalline fatty acid, and wax. Larger quantities of 
free and combined fatty acids which showed unsaturated properties also were 
isolated. The benzene solubles contained over 72% resin acids, which were 

resent in both the free and combined forms. This information is significant 
in that previous investigations do not show them to be present in the combined 
form. The benzene extract also contained significant amounts of unsaturated 
free and combined fatty acids. The presence of oleic and linoleic acids was 
not indicated. A water-soluble carbohydrate material contained mannan, 
galactan, glucosan, pentosan, and uronic anhydride. An alcohol-insoluble tannin 
substance also occurred with this carbohydrate material. Holocellulose, which 
comprised 36% of the bark, was prepared. Appreciable degradation of this 
holocellulose resulted if attempts were made to lower its lignin content below 
6%. 14 tables, 2 figures, and 15 references. ES. 
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BARKERS AND BARKING 


ABEL, J. S. Use and selection of hydraulic barkers on the West 
Coast. J. Forest Products Research Soc. 2, no. 5: 113-17; discus- 
sion: 116-17 (December, 1952). 


The author discusses the numerous factors to be considered before design- 
ing or selecting a hydraulic barker for a sawmill or a pulp mill and outlines 
both experience and some experimental results obtained with various barker 
types. The Hansel, Bellingham, Worthington, McMillan or Simons, lathe-type 
constructions, and different barkers installed at several Weyerhaeuser mills are 
considered. 1 table and 6 figures. E.S. 


Ham, Joun L. Hydraulic barking in a neutral sulfite semichemi- 
cal pulp mill. J. Forest Products Research Soc. 2, no. 5: 110-12; 
discussion: 112 (December, 1952); Fibre Containers 38, no. 1: 
55-6 (January, 1953). 


The operating experience is summarized for the hydraulic barking of aspen 
in the semichemical pulp mill of the American Box Board Co. at Filer City, 
Mich. which manufactures corrugating medium. The advantages and disad- 
vantages are discussed. The former include a 28% increase in quality, a 6-8% 
increase in production, and a reduction in the rate of wear of the plates in the 
disk refiners used for stock preparation; the amount of chemical used in 
cooking could also be lowered. The disadvantages of increased labor cost and 
lower yield of pulp per cord of wood are outweighed by the benefits obtained 
from barked wood. 1 reference; three illustrations in the second = 


Jacosson, Gus. Andersson debarker. J. Forest Products Re- 
search Soc. 2, no. 5: 118-20; discussion: 120-1 (December, 1952) ; 
cf: B.T-P.C. 23: 310. 


A pneumatic barker is described, including details on mechanism, operation, 
behavior with different sizes and conditions (frozen to very dry) of the logs, 
percentage of bark removed under different conditions, and cost figures and 
production rates of the various models of the machine. 2 tables and 1 a 


BEATING 


Coox, H. D. Beating—an old angle. Tappi 36, no. 2: 135-8A 
(February, 1953). 


The author analyzes the motion of the stock between flybars and beater 
plate and shows that the peculiar beating characteristics of the Beatapulper 
present an unusually efficient solution. The plate is held against the knives by 
hydraulic or pneumatic pressure of any regulated amount desired or demanded 
of the stock. Pulp prepared in the Beatapulper shows more fibrillation in rela- 
tion to cutting than produced by any other type of beating or refining equip- 
ment. The author attributes this difference to the superior “stapling ability” 
of the less than 90-degree angle of the leading edge of the knife bars, the 
greater number of blows or beats per minute, and the ability to carry a light 
but positive pressure of the mate on the plate. 8 figures. ES. 


BLACK LIQUOR—OXIDATION 


Waricnt, R. H. The effect of packing type on the rate of black 
liquor oxidation. Tappi 36, no. 2: 85-8 (February, 1953). 


An experimental method of testing oxidation-tower packing materials is 
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described which has a number of important advantages. It uses actual tower 
packing material rather than a scaled-down approximation of it. By recycling 
the black liquor it is possible to approximate the behavior of a column of full 
height. Simple mathematical relations lead directly to values for the area 
of packing required, the tower height, and the feed rate. It is shown that 
vertical sheets bearing a suitable surface pattern possess significant advantages 
in improved oxidizing effectiveness combined with the absence of foaming. 
3 tables, 5 figures, and 2 references. ES. 


BLEACHING—SULFATE 


AITKEN, KENNETH G. Peroxides to bleach sulphate pulp. Can. 
Chem. Processing 37, no. 2: 42, 44 (February, 1953) ; Can. Pulp 
Paper Ind. 6, no. 3: 8-9, 18 (March, 1953). 


The author describes a peroxide bleaching process for sulfate pulp in which 
the peroxide is used as a replacement for caustic soda in the alkaline extrac- 
tion preceding the final hypochlorite stage; it may also be employed as a re- 
placement for hypochlorite in the final stage or as an extra superbleaching 
stage. Either sodium or hydrogen peroxide or a mixture of the two may be 
employed ; best results are obtained at a consistency of 12-15% and a tempera- 
ture of 150-195°F. The retention time will vary from 30 minutes to two hours 
with the condition of the pulp entering the peroxide stage and the required 
brightness, although the lack of an adequate retention time can usually be 
compensated for by higher temperature or alkalinity; the longer periods are 
generally preferred. Little new equipment is needed; the major item is a tank 
with agitating equipment. With this process sulfate pulps with a G.E. bright- 
ness of 86 to 88 may be consistently obtained and without loss in strength. 
1 table and 1 figure. E.S. 


BOARD 


ANDERSON, ARTHUR B., and RUNCKEL, WILLIAM J. Utilization 
of resinous wood in hardboard. J. Forest Products Research Soc. 
2, no. 5: 76-80; discussion : 80 (December, 1952). 


Laboratory experiments have demonstrated that resinous wood in various 
percentages with regular wood fiber is a suitable raw material for making a 
quality hardboard without the addition of the usual chemical agents. The 
resinous wood used included ponderosa and southern pine stumpwood and 
extract-rich ponderosa pine mill waste. The use of this wood should offer an 
attractive outlet for the utilization of pine stumpwoods and other mill by- 
products, including pine knots, and form another step in the further integrated 
utilization of forest and mill wastes. The present findings are predicated on 
laboratory results and observations, in addition to some commercial experience. 
However, no serious difficulties are anticipated for the large-scale production 
of hardboard containing resinous wood. 7 tables. E.S. 


Witcox, Hucu. Interrelationships of temperature, pressure, 
and pressing time in the production of hardboard from Douglas-fir 
fiber ; the effects of these variables on hardboard properties. Tappi 
36, no. 2: 89-94 (February, 1953). 

The selection of proper pressing conditions is essential to the production of 
hardboards of high quality and uniform properties. Temperature and pres- 
sure affect the progressive temperature rise at the midthickness of the fiber- 
board mat, and the final density and modulus of rupture of the hardboard. 
Study of the temperature-time curve will aid in the formulation of a three- 
stage pressing cycle which will shorten pressing time and regulate density 
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and modulus of rupture. A study of hardboards of equal density indicates 
that their strength increases in direct correlation with increases in pressing 
temperature from 340 to 460°F. Further progressive increases in strength 
occur when boards are held in the press up to an hour after they have reached 
platen temperatures of 340 to 400°. Those held at 460° show a progressive 
decrease in strength. 12 figures and 3 references. ES. 


BOARD—CONVERSION 


Anon. New South West corrugated plant. Am. Boxmaker 42, 
no. 2: 11, 13 (February, 1953). 


South West Box Co., Sand Springs, Okla. has installed a new 85-inch 
Langston single-facer corrugator which is 291 feet long; it produces a car- 
load of board per hour and is capable of speeds up to 600 f.p.m. Some of the 
features of the machine include: a hydraulic-pneumatic roll pressure control, 
a side- and end-delivery take-off unit, and an automatic order-changing system 
which does not require machine stoppage for adjustment. Additional equip- 
ment which was installed to meet the faster pace of the new corrugator in- 
cludes a midget Vapor-Clarkson steam generator and a Stein-Hall starch 
preparation system. 2 illustrations. EG. 


Paris, PauL. Creasing and rotary creasing, a comparison of the 
two methods of operation. Allgem. Papier-Rundschau no. 22: 
992-5; no. 23: 1025-7 (Nov. 26, Dec. 12, 1952). [In German] 


The author has been repeatedly asked to which bending or creasing method 
preference should be given when new installations are planned. Since no 
scientific data were available, a fundamental study of the technical and eco- 
nomical differences between the two procedures was initiated. For creasing, a 
vertical bending machine of the German firm Felma (I), and for rotary 
creasing, a machine built by the Swiss firm Bobst (II) were used. In the 
first (technical) part of the study, six different board samples varying in 
furnish, basis weight, and thickness were creased in either (1) or (II), 
producing a ridge or bead (III) on the inside; the creasing was continued 
until a bend of 180° was obtained. Nontreated control blanks and the flattened 
samples from (I) and (II) with (III) in the center were evaluated in a 
bursting-strength tester. The results are presented in a number of tables and 
indicate that the decrease in strength after creasing is approximately the 
same for (I) and (II), provided that each machine is correctly operated. 
In one table the optimum widths and depths of (III) (i.e. the minimum de- 
crease in strength on creasing) of the respective board types are listed. Bend- 
ing to 180° definitely decreases the strength properties further. In the second 
part of the study, an economical evaluation of both processes was made, 
based on time studies of the individual procedures involved. Mathematical 
formulas for determining the “critical number” of blanks to be creased are 
given, i.e., the smallest number required for the more economical (less ex- 
pensive) operation; the resuit is influenced by wages and extra charges and 
varies in favor of either process, depending upon conditions. The critical 
number should therefore be calculated before a decision in favor of either 
creasing process is made. 3 figures and 6 tables. ES. 


BOARD, CORRUGATED 
TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY. 
Corrugating Conference. Corrugator panel discussion. Fibre Con- 
tainers 38, no. 1: 48, 50 (January, 1953). 


Questions dealing with various aspects of the following topics are answered : 
the moisture content of the sheet, roll-alignment testing, warping and wash- 
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boarding causes, finger lines, flatness of flute tips, high-low corrugations, roll 
wear, roll-face lubrication, heat transfer, hydraulic and spring-loaded rolls, 
bond variations, finger life, printing pressures, the high-flat crush test, equip- 
ment overhaul, complete instrumentation, continuous running, nip pressures, 
and high- frequency drying. it. 


VALLANDIGHAM, V. V. Problem analysis. Fibre Containers 38, 
no. 1: 40, 45 (January, 1953). 

The author recommends thorough investigation of production problems be- 
fore application of hit-and-miss remedies and presents some examples of 
problem analysis dealing with sheet moisture, adhesive viscosity, sheet density, 
and warping and washboarding in the corrugating plant. 1AS. 


BOARD, LAMINATED 


CocHRANE, JoHN D., Jr. Wood waste core materials for high 
Oo alien laminates. J. Forest Products Research Soc. 2, no. 5: 68- 
discussion : 71 (December, 1952). 


The author discusses the special properties required of hardboards to be 
used either as a core incorporated within the laminate in the pressing process 
or as a base for pressing decorative assemblies on the surfaces. None of the 
products offered on the market has been found equal or superior to plywood 
in all the important properties, such as resistance to compression, uniform 
subsurface formation, internal bond strength, screw-holding power, dimen- 
sional stability, machinability, specific gravity, and resistance to “er 3 


figures. 


BOARD MILLS 
Puce & Parer. Longview board mill. Pulp & Paper 27, no. 2: 


56-8, 60-1, 64, 66, 69-70, 75-6 (February, 1953). 

Following a brief introduction on the integrated-forestry operations of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., the new bleached kraft paperboard mill at Long- 
view, Wash. is described. Details of the installations, including a Beloit high- 
production Fourdrinier machine, are given. The bulk of the chips come from 
sawmill waste wood; additional chips needed are supplied by the whole-log 
chippers of the Pulp Division. The new bleach plant has a fully continuous 
flow operation, employing a five-stage, high-density IMPCO bleach system. 
Nine air systems were installed in the machine room. The new mill produces 
bleached kraft sanitary foodboard for dairy-products cartons, frozen-food 
containers, bakery cartons, paper cups and plates, and other specialties. 34 il- 
lustrations. ESS. 

BOARD SIZING 


Perot, J. J. The use of asphalt emulsions in the manufacture of 
insulating board products. Tappi 36, no. 2: 69-70 (February, 


1953) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 23: 237. 


A brief history of emulsified asphalt sizes together with the evolution of 
insulating board from a substitute product to its present status of a structural 
building material is presented. Techniques for the introduction of asphalt 
emulsions into insulating board furnishes and the benefits derived therefrom 
are discussed briefly. 1 table and 4 references. 


BOARD SPECIALTIES 


Anon. All-weather fibre carrier for paper bottles. Boxboard 
Containers 71, no. 722: 50 (February, 1953). 
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Gaylord Container Corp., St. Louis is using a patented weather-resistant 
laminated fiberboard to make a returnable carrier for paper milk bottles. The 
two-piece rigid units which can be nested when filled have hand slots for 
carrying and bottom holes for water runoff. The carriers are produced in 
sizes to fit the requirements of individual dairies. 1 illustration. (ot 


FrBeR-WELD CorporaTIon, Philadelphia. Fibre pallets are ex- 
pendable. Chem. Eng. 60, no. 2: 210 (February, 1953). 

A new strong lightweight fiber pallet constructed of honeycomb material 
faced on either side with heavy kraft has been introduced by the company. 
Originally intended to be expendable, the pallets can be used several times; 
they are made in all standard sizes and special sizes are available on order. 


BOARD TESTING—PHYSICAL 


Dietz, ALBERT G. H., and O’Nett, ALBert J. Investigation of 
physical and mechanical properties of wood waste board. J. Forest 
Products Research Soc. 2, no. 5: 72-5; discussion: 75 (December, 
1952). 

An investigation of a chipboard (Plaswood) has been made to determine 
such physical and mechanical properties as density, thermal conductivity, 
tensile strength both perpendicular and parallel to surface, compressive 
strength, transverse strength both dry and wet, water absorption, punching 
shear strength, hardness, linear expansion, and nail-holding power. The results 
of the tests indicate that the board meets the requirements set forth both in 
the Commercial standard CS42-49 and Federal specification LLL-F-321b, with 
the exception of thermal conductivity. 2 tables. ES. 


CAUSTICIZING AND RE-CAUSTICIZING 


Kose, KENNETH A., and WILKINSON, JAMEs A. Effect of sulfur 
compounds in the causticizing equilibrium, Ind. Eng. Chem. 45, 
no. 2: 307-12 (February, 1953). 


The causticization of sodium carbonate in the presence of other sodium 

salts is an important reaction in the kraft pulping process. Sodium carbonate 
solutions were causticized with lime and the effect of sodium sulfide, sodium 
sulfite, and sodium thiosulfate on the equilibrium conversion was determined. 
Sodium sulfide and sodium sulfite were found to decrease the degree of 
causticization of sodium carbonate; the amount of this decrease depends 
upon the concentration of these salts. Sodium sulfite is causticized by lime, 
whereas sodium sulfide is not. Sodium thiosulfate does not affect the causticiz- 
ing equilibrium and does not react with lime. Sodium sulfite has a greater 
pr te on the equilibrium causticization of sodium carbonate than sodium 
sulfide, despite the fact that the sulfite is causticized. However, the amount 
of sodium sulfite in kraft green liquor is small and its effect is usually not 
detrimental, particularly since it is removed by causticization. For the con- 
centrations usually encountered in kraft green liquor, sodium sulfide will 
decrease the causticization of the sodium carbonate by only 1-2%. 4 tables, 10 
figures, and 15 references. ELS. 


VeENEMARK, E. Causticizing. Svensk Papperstidn. 56, no. 1: 
1-5 (Jan. 15, 1953). [In Swedish] 


In the first part the author describes experiences obtained with the slaking 
and causticizing procedures at the Husum mill of Mo och Domsjé Aktiebolag 
in Sweden where old methods are still in use. The influence of lime, limestone, 
and method of slaking on the resulting product is discussed, with particular 
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reference to limestones available in Sweden. The favorable results obtained 
by the addition of starch for accelerating the rate of precipitation of calcium 
carbonate (first mentioned by Petrov in 1933) could not be duplicated to the 
same extent at Husum, although 0.1 kg. of potato starch/ton of pulp is 
still added. The quality of lime used and other variables may exert an influ- 
ence so that the effect is not always the same. In the second part the author 
discusses methods for determining the available calcium oxide in lime and 
sludge and the extent to which the lime is utilized in causticizing. The 
influence of impurities has also been studied and the conclusion is reached that 
the method of slaking is far more important for the final result than the 
absence of impurities. Analyses with several limes and lime muds indicate 
that equally good results can be obtained with fresh and reburnt limes. A new 
Dorr causticizer and an F. L. Smidth limekiln are now under construction at 
Husum. 3 tables, 2 figures, and 4 references. E.S. 


CELLULOSE 


GrotyAHN, H., and Hess, K. Modifying the internal surface of 
cellulose materials. Kolloid-Z. 129, no. 2/3: 128-32 (December, 
1952). [In German] 


The internal surface of cellulose can be increased if the sample is dried by 
solvent exchange rather than by heat or evacuation, because the added solvent 
prevents contraction of the capillary system and the consequent formation of 
bonds between cellulosic hydroxyls. Samples with a surface of about 1.5 sq. 
m./g. acquire a surface of 4-8 sq. m./g. after solvent exchange or up to 25-35 
sq. m./g. if dried by azeotropic distillation (from butanol). Still better results 
are obtained by wet grinding, followed by solvent exchange (41-114 sq. m./g.) 
or azeotropic distillation (178-207 sq. m./g.) If the raw material was cellulose 

peg under favorable conditions, the latter method gave surfaces of 

294 sq. m./g. This increased surface is diminished by long treatments with 
aie air or gaseous ammonia. 9 tables and 8 references. K.W.,Jr. 


Haynes, WILLIAMS, Oldest material: newest uses. Sci. Monthly 
76, no, 2: 71-6 (February, 1953). 

A popular account of the development of the uses of cellulose (particularly 
wood cellulose employed in papermaking) is given. aH 


Roscuter, R. H., and HyvArtnen, Simo. On hydroxoanionic 
compounds of cellulose. I. Paper and Timber (Finland) 35, no. 1: 
1-7 (January, 1953). [In English] 

In sodium hydroxide solution copper salts form the compound [Cu 
(OH),]Naz. This combines with cellulose in the proportion of one copper 
to one cellobiose unit. The copper salt in solution and combined with cellulose 
is in thermodynamic, equilibrium. Similar complexes precipitate when the £- 
and y-celluloses in alkali solution ave treated with sodium cuprite, but no 
precipitate is formed by cellobiose. The amount of copper which combines 
with cellulosic pulps is decreased by the presence of lignin or oxycellulose. 
A structure for such complexes is proposed in which adjacent cellulose chains 
are cross-linked by quadripolar hydrogen bonding to the planar cuprite anion. 
5 tables, 4 figures, and 13 references. K.W.,Jr. 


CELLULOSE—CRYSTALLINITY 


Preston, J. M., and Nimxar, M. V. Freezing point lowering and 
solubility curves of cellulose fibers. Textile Research J. 23, no. 2: 
119-20 (February, 1953). 
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The authors have determined the cooling curves of moist cellulose fibers 
(viscose and cotton) as part of an examination of the hypothesis of the inhibi- 
tion of water by cellulosic fibers as a solution of the noncrystalline portions 
of the cellulose. These curves show a lowering of the freezing point as the 
water content drops, which is in agreement with the solution hypothesis. 
Freezing-point diagrams of the system cellulose-water showed a eutectic 
point which is also in agreement. For the same freezing-point lowering, the 
content of water in viscose is approximately twice that of cotton, correspond- 
ing to the greater amount of noncrystalline cellulose, which is also ap- 
proximately double. 2 figures and 8 references. K.W.,]Jr. 


CELLULOSE—DEGRADATION : 


MELLER, ALEXANDER. Kinetics of removal of the easily accessible 
fraction from cellulose fibers in acid hydrolysis. J. Polymer Sci. 10, 
no. 2: 213-22 (February, 1953). [In English; French and German 
summaries] cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 198. 


A mathematical analysis of the rate plots which represent the course of the 
removal of the easily accessible fraction from cellulose fibers in acid hy- 
drolysis is given, and the kinetic equations which govern the velocity of this 
rapid reaction are discussed. The easily accessible fraction of cellulose fibers 
appears to be removed in acid hydrolysis by three successive steps. In the 
early stage of hydrolysis of cellulose fibers with 8% hydrochloric acid solution 
at 80 to 100°C., the amount of reactive components removed from the cellu- 
loses is virtually a linear function of time. The temperature coefficient of the 
rate of removal in this stage is approximately 1.8 to 2.3 for a 10° interval; 
this corresponds to apparent energy-of-activation values of 16 to 21 kg.-cal. ] 
mole. In the subsequent range the rate of removal of readily accessible com- 
ponents from the fibers appears to be controlled by “activated diffusion.” In 
this range the kinetics may be expressed by a rate equation characteristic for 
retarded reactions. The temperature coefficient for the rate of the controlling 
process involved amounts to 1.7 for a 10° interval; this corresponds to an 
apparent energy of activation of 14 kg.-cal./mole. In the last stage of hy- 
drolysis of cellulose fibers, the removal of the readily reacting components 
appears to be diffusion controlled. The kinetics are according to a first-order 
law, and the temperature coefficient for the rate is 1.1 to 12 for a 10° interval; 
this corresponds to an apparent energy of activation of 3.6 kg.-cal./mole. The 
diffusion-controlled hydrolytic removal of the readily accessible components 
from cellulose fibers is comparatively small at 100°; it amounts to about 10% 
of the entire easily accessible fraction, although it increases with decreasing 
temperature and amounts to about 65% at 80°. The change in the rate- 
controlling mechanism in the course of acid hydrolysis of the easily hydrolyz- 
able fraction is not sudden, but gradual; this would suggest that one 
mechanism merges into another. Values calculated by applying the three rate 
equations agreed reasonably well with those derived from the experimental 
results. Possible explanations of the changing mechanism controlling the 
removal of the easily accessible fraction from cellulose fibers in acid hydrolysis 
are discussed. 2 tables, 2 figures, and 30 references. ESS. 


CELLULOSE—OXYCELLULOSE 


Corsetr, W. M., Kenner, J., and Ricwarps, G. N. Carbonyl 
oxycelluloses. Chemistry & Industry no. 7: 154 (Feb. 14, 1953). 


The authors point out in a preliminary note that the reducing properties 
and sensitivity to alkali of oxycelluloses containing a carbonyl are not neces- 
sarily dependent on the presence of an aldehyde group. A carbonyl at either 
carbon atom 2 or 3 can be regarded as either an a- or a B-alkoxylketone. The 
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former are very easily reduced and the latter readily hydrolyzed by alkali. 
Complete data will be published elsewhere. 7 references. K.W.,Jr. 


CELLULOSE, BACTERIAL 


Stacey, M. Bacterial polysaccharides. Endeavour 12, no. 45: 
38-42 (January, 1953). 


Examples of polysaccharides from pathogenic and nonpathogenic bacteria 
and their significance in medical and soil research are discussed. In conclusion, 
a very brief reference is made to bacterial cellulose and its use in studying 
the synthesis of cellulose. 1 table, 6 figures, and 12 references. SON 


CELLULOSE ETHERS 


Haas, Howarp C., Farney, LEonarD, and VALLE, CLAUDE, JR. 
Some properties of ethyl cellulose films. J. Colloid Sci. 7, no. 6: 
584-99 (December, 1952). : 


An investigation of the properties of ethylcellulose (I) films prepared by 
casting on glass from a limited number of different solvents has been made. 
It appears that the solvent power of a given solvent for (I) may be the 
prime factor which determines the film properties in essentially amorphous 
polymers of this type. Thermodynamically poorer solvents lead to films of 
higher birefringence, higher densities, lower brittle-point temperatures, and 
in general, greater toughness; the modulus of flexure and the softening point 
appear to be relatively independent of the solvent composition. A simple theory 
is proposed to correlate solvent power and cross-section birefringence. More 
random modifications of (I) films have been obtained by annealing glass 
casts, As expected, the shrinkage in the plane of the films parallels the cross- 
section birefringence. These annealed films have lower moduli and lower 
brittle-point temperatures, and the long-range high birefringence of glass 
casts has disappeared. An exceedingly low brittle-point temperature has been 
obtained by annealing films cast from benzene on glass. Essentially isotropic 
films prepared on a nonrigid surface (mercury) also have lower moduli than 
glass casts, and a considerable change in the stress-elongation curve can be 
observed; the decrease in yield stress and tensile strength is accompanied by 
more than a twofold increase in elongation. The effect of solvent composition 
noticeable when films are prepared on rigid casting surfaces largely disappears 
when films are prepared on mercury. Lower brittle-point temperatures appear 
to be associated with the more isotropic films obtained by annealing or by 
casting on mercury. 12 tables, 2 figures, and 25 references. ES. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—CELLULOSE ESTERS 


Mam, Cart J., Genunc, Leo B., and KucnMy, WILLIAM. 
Analysis of phthalic acid esters of cellulose and of polyvinyl alcohol. 
Anal. Chem. 25, no, 2: 245-9 (February, 1953). 


Phthalic acid esters of cellulose and of polyvinyl alcohol have found several 
commercial uses. Methods for determining their compositions have been in- 
vestigated. Phthalyl content can be measured by titration or by ultraviolet 
absorption at 275 mp. Some of the customary methods for determining 
saponification value, ethoxyl, and hydroxyl are applicable to mixed esters 
and ether esters. Free phthalic acid, if present, can be removed in some cases 
by ether extraction or by a reprecipitation technique and then titrated. The 
free acid content can also be calculated from several combinations of data. 
Results in per cent can be converted to degrees of substitution by means of 
equations or nomographs. Representative data show the applicability of these 
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methods to cellulose acetate phthalates, ethylcellulose phthalates, and poly- 
vinyl phthalates. Methods for production control and for analysis of the vari- 
ous products may be selected from this information. 3 tables, 2 figures, and 
32 references. ES. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—COOKING ACID 


NEUMANN, Fritz. Determination of water hardness and lime 
titration in tower and cooking acid with complexone. Das Papier 
6, no. 23/24: 519-22 (December, 1952). [In German] 


The total hardness of water can be determined by titration with complexone 
(the disodium salt of ethylenediaminetetraacetic acid) solution (I) in the 
presence of a buffer solution, using Eriochrome black T indicator. The addi- 
tion of methyl red to the indicator gives a stronger color change from red 
to green. The buffer solution contains ammonium chloride and ammonia; to 
hasten the color change at the endpoint, zinc sulfate and an exactly equivalent 
quantity of (1) are added. To determine only the calcium in water, sodium 
hydroxide is added and the solution is titrated with (1), using murexide 
indicator. The determination of calcium in tower or cooking acid is carried 
out on the same solution used for the titration of total sulfur dioxide with 
iodine or chloramine solution. The method is much quicker than the oxalate 
method for determining calcium. The excess oxidant is destroyed by adding a 
drop of dilute thiosulfate solution, sodium hydroxide is added to bring the 
pH to 12 or above, and the solution is titrated with (I), using murexide indi- 
cator. If the determinion of both calcium and magnesium is desired, the solu- 
tion after titration of sulfur dioxide is treated with the buffer solution and 
titrated with (1) in the presence of Eriochrome black T or the mixed indi- 
cator. The presence of spent liquors interferes with the titration. 2 tables 
and 6 footnotes. B.L.B. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—PULP—LIGNIN VALUE 


ByOrKgvist, Kart J., JORGENSEN, Letr, and MaGNusson, 
Fo_xe. Aspects on the determination of lignin in semichemical 
pulps. Svensk Papperstidn. 56, no. 2: 33-7 (Jan. 31, 1953). [In 
Swedish ; English and German summaries ] 


The increased production of bleached semichemical pulps, particularly in the 
United States, has brought the need for suitable analytical methods for this 
type of pulp to the foreground. Most of the standard procedures were de- 
veloped for coniferous species, whereas semichemical pulps (I) consist prin- 
cipally of hardwoods. Hagglund claimed that the lignin determination with 
sulfuric acid of the correct concentration and when properly performed will 
give reproducible values for conifers, whereas the corresponding data obtained 
for hardwoods, straw, etc. are very unreliable. As part of another large 
investigation on carbohydrates, the authors prepared (1) of birch and spruce 
and studied the lignin removal during bleaching. Four methods for the deter- 
mination of lignin or bleachability, respectively, of (1) were compared and 
evaluated with the following results: (1) The methoxyl content was found 
to give no correct value of the lignin content, because (I) include large 
percentages of methoxyl-containing carbohydrates. (2) Spectrophotometric 
methods cannot be used for quantitative lignin determinations, because: (a) 
different “ ‘lignins” are measured in different pulps; (b) certain hemicellulose 
fractions in phosphoric acid solution give compounds with a high absorbance 
in the same range as lignin (280 mp); and (c) phosphoric acid solutions of 
hemicellulosic materials scatter the light appreciably in the ultraviolet range 
and give too high absorbance values. (3) Klason-Hagglund’s methods ( CCAS: 
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cf. B.1.P.C. 14: 238) was found to give reproducible values with unbleached 
and bleached (1). (4) The Roe number is fairly reproducible when the lignin 
content does not exceed 8-10%; with higher percentages, the results are no 
longer reliable (cf. also Borlew, B.I.P.C. 22:488). 1 table, 7 figures, and 13 
references. ES. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—PULP—SILICA 


MoosMUL.LeER, Epuarp. A rapid method for determining the 
mineral constituents in pulp. Das Papier 6, no. 23/24: 523-4 (De- 
cember, 1952). [In German] 


A rapid method, based upon the wet combustion of pulp with 35% hydrogen 
peroxide and concentrated sulfuric acid, addition of dilute hydrochloric acid, 
and filtration for the determination of silicic acid, sesquioxides, and calcium 
and magnesium oxides is described. The method is claimed to require one fifth 
of the time needed for the ashing procedure; the silicic acid values are slightly 
higher when concentrated sulfuric acid in place of hydrochloric acid is used. 
1 table and 3 references. ES. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—SULFITE WASTE LIQUOR 


SAMUELSON, OLor, and SyOstr6m, Eero. Utilization of ion 
exchangers in analytical chemistry. XXIV. Isolation of monosac- 
charides. Svensk Kem. Tid. 64, no. 11: 305-14 (1952). [In 
English] 

A method of eliminating interference of nonsugar reducing substances in the 
estimation of reducing sugars in spent sulfite liquor (I) is presented. (1) is 
deashed by passage through a sulfonic acid resin column. An aliquot is diluted 
with ethanol to an ethanol concentration of about 95%, then passed through a 
column of a strongly basic resin in the bisulfite form, and the column is 
washed with 99.5% ethanol. The sugars are eluted with hot water and the 
eluate is passed through a strongly basic resin in the acetate form. Analysis 
of the effluent by the modified Schoorl method gave reducing sugar values 
somewhat lower (5 to 28%) than those obtained by the Swedish standard 
method CCAI11 (cf. B.I.P.C. 15: 201-2). The sorption is believed to result 
from the formation of bisulfitelike addition compounds. The order of increas- 
ing sorption is: fructose, glucose, galactose, mannose—the same as the order 
of increasing stability of the bisulfite addition compounds. Common alde- 
hydes are held more strongly than these sugars. Examples of fractionations 
of a fructose and mannose mixture in water, and of a fructose, glucose, and 
mannose mixture in 99.5% ethanol are given. The application to the practical 
analysis of sugar mixtures awaits further study. 5 tables, 7 figures, and 8 
references. L.A.B. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—WATER—MERCURY 


SCHWERDLE, ARTHUR. The determination of phenyl mercuric 
_ in the paper mill system. Tappi 36, no. 2: 94-6 (February, 
1953). 


The author describes a practical method for the determination of phenyl 
mercury salts in the paper mill water system based on the color reaction 
produced by diphenyl dizithone in their presence (cf. also Gran, B.I.P.C. 20: 
858). Used in four different mills (a kraft, corrugated paper, ‘semichemical, 
and boxboard mill), it was possible to detect phenyl mercury ions in dilutions 
up to 1 part in 100,000,000 with a degree of quantitative accuracy, as well 
as to note duration and concentration. The method was also found of diagnos- 
tic value in slime control. 1 table and 8 references. ES. 
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CHEMICALS 


Anon. How this alkali plant grew with Canada. Can. Chem. 
Processing 37, no. 1: 31, 33 (January, 1953). 

A description is given of the alkali plant of Canadian Industries Limited 
at Windsor, Ont., which employs the Gibbs’ vertical-diaphragm type of elec- 
trolytic-cell process for the production of chlorine, caustic soda, and hydrogen. 
A plant for the manufacture of anhydrous and aqua ammonia was added later 
on. Other alkali plants of the company employ the mercury-cell process. 2 il- 
lustrations. ES. 


Anon. A revolution is under wraps. Can. Chem. Processing 37, 
no. 1: 16, 18, 21 (January, 1953) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 23: 261. 


The possible changes in the chemical requirements of the Canadian pulp 
and paper industry are mentioned. 1 table. E.S. 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE 


Murpock, Haroip R. Use of chlorine dioxide for bleaching in 
nonintegrated paper mills. Tappi 36, no. 2: 146-7A (February, 
1953); Paper Mill News 76, no. 12: 65-6 (March 21, 1953). 

In spite of ample evidence that chlorine dioxide is a eplettid chemical for 
bleaching wood pulp, the paper industry hesitates to adopt the process. The 
author shows that it is economically adaptable to paper-mill operation and 
discusses the advantages of this useful flexible process. ES. 


CLAY 


Hesvop, E. G., and Hucuson, H. M. Large-scale preparation 
of clay slips. Tappi 36, no. 2: 152- 6A (February, 1953). 


The authors describe the method and equipment for the unloading, slipping, 
screening, and storing of clay and clay slips in the 70% solids range by tracing 
the course of a 45-ton car of bulk coating clay from the time it is spotted 
in the unloading shed of the Provincial Paper Ltd. mill at Port Arthur, Ont. 
to the coating mixer. The clay is unloaded in a high-speed blunger where it 
is slurried with water until the entire carload has been converted into slip. 
This is screened and stored for use. Particular reference is made to the 
dispersing, pumping, and screening operations and experimental work leading 
to the present design. Clay specifications and laboratory testing procedures 
are reviewed briefly. 4 figures and 5 references. ES. 


COLORIMETRY 


BiILtMEYER, F. W., Jr., and Wesser, A. C. Three-dimensional 
color models constructed on the CIE and Munsell systems. J. 
Optical Soc. Am, 43, no. 2: 69-70 (February, 1953). 

Two models, one based on the Munsell color solid and the other on the 
I.C.I. system, have been developed and are described. The value planes are 
thin sheets of transparent Lucite transparent resin spaced apart from one 


another; this allows small transparent colored samples to be placed on the 
model at approximately their correct color co-ordinates. 2 figures and 3 refer- 
ES. 


ences, 
Davis, RayMonp, Gipson, Kasson S., and Haupt, GERALDINE 
Wacker. Spectral energy distribution of the International Com- 
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mission on Illumination light sources A, B, and C. J. Research Natl. 
Bur. Standards 50, no. 1: 31-7 (January, 1953). 


The I.C.I. published relative energy data only from 370 to 720 mu. In the 
present paper data for these sources in the ultraviolet range are given; they 
are also extended in the red to 780mp. 6 tables, 3 figures, and 11 references. 

ES. 


DE Hauss, J. L. Color analysis by modern physical methods. 
Assoc. tech. ind. papetiére, Bull. 6, no. 4: 136-49 (October, 1952). 
[In French] 


Following a general discussion of the principles of color and colorimetry, 
the author describes an industrial control model of a six-filter abridged 
spectrophotometer and a “spectral” model employing eight filters. Possible 
applications in the paper industry are indicated. 4 tables, 6 figures, and 1 refer- 
ence. ES. 

CONTACT ANGLE 


Ray, B. Rocer, and BarTett, F. E. Wetting characteristics of 
cellulose derivatives. II. Interrelations of contact angles. J. Phys. 
Chem, 57, no. 1: 49-56; discussion: 56 (January, 1953); cf. 
B.I.P.C. 22: 490. 


The wetting characteristics of several cellulose derivatives were determined 
by measuring the advancing and receding angles of contact formed upon them 
by each of four different water-organic liquid pairs. In general, the angle 
of contact measured through the water phase was found to increase as the 
length and number of substituted side chains increase in the cellulose deriva- 
tives. Hysteresis of contact angle of considerable magnitude was shown to 
occur in all systems studied. Calculations based upon contact-angle equations 
(taking this hysteresis effect into account) indicate: (1) that the water- 
advancing contact angle of a given solid-water-organic liquid system is closely 
related to the water-advancing contact angle of the corresponding solid-organic 
liquid-air system; and (2) that the factors responsible for hysteresis effects 
in the two solid-liquid-air systems appear to continue to be operative in the 
solid-liquid-liquid system, so that equations can be combined in such a way as 
to cancel out these factors. Examples of modified Bartell-Osterhof equations 
are given; when these formulations were applied to each of the fairly large 
number of systems studied, it was found that the observed and the calculated 
interfacial contact angles were in good agreement. 4 tables and 8 = 


COST—ACCOUNTING 


Extiott, NorMAN J. Pricing and estimating. Article 6, Produc- 
tion standards. Boxboard Containers 71, no. 722: 55-7 (February, 
1953) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 23: 401. 

The value of accurate production time standards in the boxboard industry 
is discussed, and the production improvements which are prerequisite to the 
establishment of these standards are listed. Maximum, minimum, and par 
standards can be developed to measure shop performance, to compute incen- 
tive pay bonuses, and to determine a company’s basic competitive position. 
7 illustrations of standards charts for various converting operations. L.C. 


DESICCANTS 


Anon. Desiccants for drugs. Modern Packaging 26, no. 6: 86-8, 
198-9 (February, 1953). 
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Desiccant compounds, such as silica gel or montmorillonite, are being pack- 
aged with hygroscopic drugs to prevent strength deterioration or premature 
activation of the product through association with water vapor. In some cases 
the loose desiccant may be poured directly into the drug container. Most 
manufacturers, however, require the compounds to be packaged separately 
before being inserted into the drug bottles. The following desiccant packages, 
in use at present, are described: paper, fabric, and window envelopes; cellu- 
lose acetate twist wraps, flat pillbox containers, and tubular containers; film- 
wrapped “briquets” in pellet shapes, and perforated fiberboard cylinders. 7 il- 
lustrations. L.C. 

DIATOMACEOUS EARTH 


Hutt, WitttaM Q., Keer, Harvey, KENNEY, JOHN, JR., and 
GaMSON, BERNARD W. Diatomaceous earth. Ind. Eng. Chem. 45, 
no. 2: 256-69 (February, 1953). 


The authors describe the expansion in the industry and the procedures 
employed in the outdoor plant of the Dicalite Division of the Great Lakes 
Carbon Corp. at Lompoc, Calif. Filter aids account for about 70% of the pro- 
duction of diatomaceous earth (I); insulation and fillers are other major 
uses. In the paper industry, (I) finds application in water treatment, par- 
ticularly in the filtration of white water for recycling, and as pigment fillers. 
Research and development activities continue to provide new applications for 
diatomaceous materials. 8 tables, 16 figures, 2 flowsheets, and 43 references. 


ES. 


EDUCATION 


Jounson, Dac. Instruction problems in technical education. 
Norsk Skogind. 7, no. 1: 24-30 (January, 1953). [In Norwegian ; 
English summary ] 


The author discusses educational problems based on the present opinion 
that the quality of the teacher is far more important in the instruction of 
the young generation than the theories and methods of education employed. 
Different procedures for measuring the learning ability of students are de- 
scribed. The program at present in force at the Norwegian Institute of Tech- 
nology and a plan for the revision of the educational system are outlined. 
6 diagrams. E.S. 

ENZYMES 


Basu, S. N., and WuirTaker, D. R. Inhibition and stimulation 
of the cellulase of Myrothecium verrucaria, Arch. Biochem. and 
Biophys. 42, no. 1: 12-24 (January, 1953). 

Hydrolysis of cellulose by the cellulase of Myrothecium verrucaria was 
inhibited, to varying extents, by salts of heavy metals, by oxidizing and reduc- 
ing agents, iodoacetate, and p-chloromercuribenzoate. Irhibition by heavy 
metals and p-chloromercuribenzoate was reversed by sulfhydryl compounds 
and reducing agents. It is suggested that thiol groups are essential for enzyme 
activity. At low pH levels, acid dyes were inhibitory, inhibition increasing 
with decreasing pH; at higher pH levels basic dyes were inhibitory. In the 
lower pH range, basic dyes and neutral salts, like proteins, were stimulatory. 
The mechanism of these effects is discussed. 6 tables, 2 figures, and 15 ae 
ences, ; 


Wiser, Jack E. Enzyme treatment of high-solids starch-pig- 
ment mixtures. Tappi 36, no. 2: 156-61A (February, 1953). 


The enzyme conversion of starch in the presence of pigments and the ad- 
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vantages and misconceptions regarding its disadvantages are discussed. A 
commercial equipment installation is described, followed by general proce- 
dures for preparing the slurry and converting the starch-pigment mixture. 
The many variables encountered are presented, and procedures for eliminat- 
ing or controlling them are outlined. An optimum cooking cycle and the 
results obtained with it are given. Laboratory equipment and evaluations 
possible with it are described. Time-temperature relationships, pigment ad- 
sorption characteristics, and viscosity characteristics during conversion are 
given. The need for extensive laboratory development work is apparent to 
reduce operating variables to a minimum. 7 figures and 5 references. E.S. 


FEED WATER 


Rivers, M. R., and Linenwan, K. J. Our first year with a hot 
lime and zeolite feedwater treatment plant. Tappi 36, no. 2: 130-2A 
(February, 1953). 


The results obtained with a newly installed hot lime-zeolite process for the 
reduction of hardness and silica of the feed water at the boiler plant of the 
Camas, Wash. mill of Crown Zellerbach Corp. are described. ES. 


FORESTS AND FORESTRY 


Bonner, E. Preliminary observations on planting in the clay 
belt. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 54, no. 1: 116, 118 (January, 1953). 


The major silvicultural problem of the clay belt of Northern Ontario is to 
obtain an adequate stocking of spruce which, once established, grows very 
well here. Silvicultural cutting methods and direct seeding have proved un- 
successful, but hand planting of 2-2 spruce (four-year old stock once trans- 
planted) in the spring and fall promises a satisfactory yield. The spacing of 
trees is regulated largely by the natural openings of the site, and the number 
of trees planted per acre is inversely proportional to the spruce reproduction 
present, Planting methods and crews, production figures, and the shipping of 
seedlings are discussed. L.C. 


CaRMAN, R. S. How tree seed is procured. Pulp Paper Mag. 
Can. 54, no. 1: 100-2, 104, 107 (January, 1953). 


The author describes the methods employed by the Seed Extracting Plant, 
Angus, Ont. to collect, process, and store white spruce, black spruce, jack 
pine, and balsam seed. Reference is made to the need for heredity and prove- 
nance experiments which would provide data on seed improvement. iC. 


Hoste, R. C. The reasons for planting and the problems involved. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 54, no. 1: 109, 111-12, 115 (January, 1953). 


The author describes regeneration in black spruce, white spruce, balsam, 
jack pine, white birch, and poplar, discusses the growing conditions which 
are best for each specie, and shows how various cutting procedures alter the 
composition of a stand. LA. 


Wricnut, Tuomas G. Effects of recent pulp and paper develop- 
ments in British Columbia on the forest. Can. Pulp Paper Ind. 6, 
no. 2: 8-10, 12, 14, 38 (February, 1953). 

The expanded demand for raw materials in the province has been met from 
three sources: mill waste, pulp logs cut from old-growth timber, and small 


wood (cleaner prime logging, relogging, prelogging, and logging second- 
growth stands). The different procedures are described in detail; in addition 
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the granting of forest management licenses, sound forestry principles on 
company limits, and greater forestry consciousness throughout the timber 
industries are discussed. 6 illustrations. ES. 


GLUE AND GELATINE 


ANoNn. Glues become specialized. Puln & Paper 27, no. 2: 86, 88 
(February, 1953). 

Reference is made to specialized glues manufactured by Swift & Co. by a 
new process. The application of this “New Process Glue” to the creping 
process in a number of tissue mills and the resulting advantages are discussed. 
The glue is delivered in multiwall paper bags so that the possibility of con- 
tamination from lint or burlap and extraneous dirt is eliminated, 7 illustra- 
tions. E.S. 


GLYCERIN 


Pattison, E. Scorr. Glycerine today. Soap Sanit. Chemicals 29, 
no. 2: 50-3 (February, 1953). 

The author discusses the supply and demand situation in glycerin during 
the last two years, with particular reference to its disappearance trends and 
to the inroads made by substitute materials (different types of glycols, 
sorbitol, and pentaerythritol) in typical glycerin applications. He recommends 
expanded research and technology in new applications, coupled with an ag- 
gressive information program to emphasize the product’s superiority. Attempts 
must be made not only to hold the bulk of present markets, but to push for- 
ward into new areas of potential demand. Statistical data for 1951 and 1952 
are included. 3 charts. E.S. 


GUMS AND RESINS 


Wuite, E. V. The constitution of sapote gum. I. Methanolysis 
of sapote gum methyl ether. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 75, no. 2: 257-9 
(Jan. 20, 1953). 

Methanolysis of sapote gum methyl ether furnishes a sirupy mixture of 
glycosidic and uronosidic components. The glycosidic components have been 
separated and identified as the methyl glycosides of 3-methyl-p-xylose, 2,3,4- 
trimethyl-p-xylose, and 2,3,4-trimethyl-L-arabinose. The uronosidic components 
of the methanolysis sirup have not been investigated. 13 references. E.S. 


HEATING (INFRARED) 


Anon. Some applications of infrared drying in the paper in- 
dustries. Rev. papiers et cartons 16, no. 2: 9-11 (Jan. 15, 1953). 
[In French] 

Following a brief introduction on the principles and method of installation 
of infrared driers, the following applications are described: drying of printed 
material to prevent offset, drying of envelopes after application of gum to 
the flaps, and drying of the covering paper pasted to metal boxes, particularly 
in the food industries. 3 illustrations. 2.5. 


HISTORY 


Anon. What a paper mill cost in the good old times. Papetier 6, 
no. 12: 55 (December, 1952). [In French] 


By a royal decree of September 14, 1840, the king Louis-Philippe author- 
ized the establishment of a paper mill at Plainfaing; the grant was given for 
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30 years. The company was incorporated under the name of Société Anonyme 
de la Papeterie de Plainfaing with a capital of Frs. 700,000. Details of the 
materials and equipment bought are included and, as a matter of curiosity, 
the prices of some - the items are given. Two paper machines were bought 
for Frs. 20,000 each ESS. 


DONNELLY, FLorENcE. The San Lorenzo Paper Mill; where the 
redwoods met the sea. Paper Maker [U. S.] 22, no. 1: 11-23 (Feb- 
ruary, 1953). 

The brief history of the San Lorenzo Paper Mill, which was built near 
Santa Cruz, Calif. in 1860 and was sold and dismantled in 1872, is presented. 
Some biographical notes are given on its two principal owners, Henry Van 
Valkenburgh and John Sime. 6 illustrations. ad 


E..iott, Harrison. The Portals; papermakers to the Bank of 
England. Paper Maker [U. S.] 22, no. 1: 38-42 + 2 plates (Feb- 
ruary, 1953). 


The history of Portals, Limited, manufacturer of currency paper for the 
Bank of England since 1725, is presented. 4 figures. LC. 


Voorn, Henk. Random rambles through the glorious past of 
German papermaking. Paper Maker [U. S.] 22, no. 1: 1-9 + 1 
plate (February, 1953). 


The first certain date for papermaking in Germany is 1389, but there is 
evidence that a mill might have been erected at Ravensburg as early as 1308. 
The author describes some of these early mills, tells of the growth of the 
industry and some of its customs, and includes biographical material on some 
of the early papermakers. Germany’s most important contributions to the 
industry were the preparation of rosin size by Moritz F. Illig in 1806 and 
the invention of groundwood and a mechanical wood grinder by Friedrich G. 


Keller in 1816. A bibliography of 15 references is appended. 9 ee 


HOSPITALS 


FRANCOEUR, J. L. Depot hospitals. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 54, no. 
1: 144, 146, 151 (January, 1953). 


The maintenance of the morale of an injured man is often as important as 
physical ministration in the woods field hospital. The author outlines the ways 
in which a first-aid man can benefit the patient and his company through 
proper regard for the psychological aspects of treatment. | ee 


INSTRUMENTATION 


Ror, C. E., ArNotp, H. R., and Pearson, R. H. Instruments 
in the new Riegel mill. Tappi 36, no. 2: 144-6A (February, 1953) ; 
Southern Pulp Paper Manuf. 16, no. 3: 88, 90-1, 93 (March, 1953). 


The modern instrumentation program in all departments of the new sulfate 
mill at Riegelwood, N.C. is described. 7 illustrations. E.S. 
LIGNIN 


FREUDENBERG, Kari, and Dretricu, Hetnz. Syringaresinol, a 
dehydrogenation product of sinapinyl alcohol. Chem. Ber. 86, no. 
: 4-10 (Jan. 31, 1953). [In German] cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 849-50. 


Sideaitast, ‘aia with oxygen in an aqueous solution, buffered with 
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phosphate buffer to pH 7 in the presence of mushroom juice for 10 hours, 
gives a dehydrogenation polymerizate of the composition [CsH«.sOo.0(OH):.2 
(OCHs)o.Jx which gives no lignin color reactions. Treatment of syringin 
with almond emulsin for seven weeks at 37°C. gives syringaresinol which, 
when methylated with dimethyl sulfate, gives a dimethyl ether (I). Catalytic 
hydrogenation of (I) gives 2,3-bis-(3,4,5-trimethoxybenzy] )-1,4-butandiol. 
Oxidation of (I) with nitric acid gives bishydroxymethylsuccinic acid lactone. 
14 references. F.E.B. 


GraNaTH, MArta and ScHUERCH, ConRAD. ob gg separa- 
tions of maple hydrol lignin. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 75, no. 3: 707-9 
(Feb. 5, 1953). 


A method has been developed for the separation of a dimer-rich fraction 
from hydrol lignin (cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 437). Material higher in molecular 
weight than dimers is largely removed by solvent precipitation and monomers 
are then separated by countercurrent distribution. The extent of separation 
has been established by molecular-weight determinations, distribution coeffi- 
cients of monomers, paper chromatography, and the isolation of the most 
important monomer. 1 table and 16 references. ES. 


GriFFITH, T. R., and MacGrecor, D. W. Aids in vulcanization 
of lignin-natural rubber coprecipitates ; lead, copper, and bismuth 
oxides. Ind. Eng. Chem. 45, no. 2: 380-6 (February, 1953). 


No difficulty is experienced in the vulcanization of natural rubber contain- 
ing lignin added as a dry powder; however, this method of addition results 
in relatively low tensile strength. When a lignin solution was added to the 
latex, the masterbatch obtained by coprecipitation was difficult to vulcanize. 
When conventional acceleration was used (mercaptobenzothiazole with zinc 
oxide), the resulting test slabs were soft, tacky, and logy, and could not be 
removed from the molds with ease. Although hydrogen sulfide (1) might be 
a necessary intermediate in the vulcanization reaction, the published experi- 
mental evidence shows that an excessive concentration of (I) retards vul- 
canization, even in the presence of powerful accelerators. Since it is known 
that lignin when heated with sulfur reacts readily to form (I), it was sus- 
pected that this reaction might explain the delayed vulcanization rate. Various 
metallic oxides were tried which might react with (1) to form insoluble 
sulfide, thereby reducing the (I) concentration. Oxides of lead, copper, and 
bismuth were found successful in controlling the (1) concentration to the 
proper degree when used with oxidized alkali lignin masterbatches, particu- 
larly when a dithiocarbamate accelerator was employed. A lignin compound 
which contained litharge and cured in 20 minutes at 282°F., had a tensile 
strength of about 800 p.s.i. above that obtainable with channel black. The 
Bashore resilience figure for the lignin compound is about double that for 
the channel black compound. The aging qualities of vulcanizates containing 
lead oxide and lignin appear to be good; even copper, which is normally 
considered to be detrimental, ages satisfactorily, provided that an antioxidant 
is added. A lignin compound containing 7 parts of copper oxide on 100 parts 
of rubber and 2 parts of an antioxidant showed a drop of less than 20% in 
tensile strength after two days in an air oven at 90°C. 6 tables, 7 figures, and 
12 references. ES. 


LinpBErG, Benct. Dehydroguiaretic acid by dehydrogenation of 
isoeugenol. Svensk Papperstidn. 56, no. 1: 6-7 (Jan. 15, 1953). 
[In English] 

Isoeugenol was dehydrogenated with ferric chloride as described by Leopold 


(cf. B.L.P.C. 21: 700). In addition to dehydrodiisoeugenol, dehydroguiaretic 
acid (I) (melting at 208-209°C.) was isolated from the resulting dehydrogen- 
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ation products. The dimethyl ether of (1) (melting at 177-178°) was prepared 
by methylation of (1) with dimethyl sulfate and alkali and recrystallization 
from acetic acid. 8 references. ES. 


STEVENS, GEORGE DE, and Norp, F. F. Investigations on lignin 
and lignification. XI. Structural studies on bagasse native lignin. J. 
Am. Chem. Soc. 75, no. 2: 305-9 (Jan. 20, 1953) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 22: 
914. 


The native lignin from bagasse and the lignin liberated through the action 
of cellulolytic enzymes present in the wood-destroying mold, Poria vaillantii, 
have been found to be identical in all respects examined. In addition to vanillin 
and syringaldehyde the authors obtained equivalent amounts of p-hydroxy- 
benzaldehyde from each of these lignin preparations on oxidation with nitro- 
benzene and alkali. Chemical evidence in conjunction with ultraviolet spectro- 
scopic examination indicates that a p-hydroxyphenyl ketone is prevalent in the 
bagasse native lignin molecule. The possible presence of a flavanone-type 
structure in this preparation is considered. 2 tables, 4 figures, and 28 footnotes. 


ES 
MACHINERY—BEATERS 


TIMBER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. Timbers in beater rolls. 
Paper-Maker (London) 125, no. 1: 17 (January, 1953). 


Tests have been made with six varieties of timber (ash, British beech, Euro- 
pean beech, doussie, gurjun, and oak) for use as tiers and wedges of beater 
rolls for mill beaters; doussie (French Cameroon) gave the most uniform 
results and proved the most suitable of the six timbers for the job. 1 7.” 


tion. 
MACHINERY—BELTING 


ALLEN, SAMUEL L. Belting paper machine cone drives. Tappi 36, 
no. 2: 82-5 (February, 1953). 


The author describes the differences between leather and rubber belting, the 
two principal types used on lineshaft-driven paper machines, and the factors 
to be considered in their selection, particularly when higher machine speeds 
are required. Center distance and cone tapers and belt widths for the different 
paper-machine sections are discussed, and calculations for determining their 
relationships are included. Helpful hints for common belting difficulties are 
also given. 3 tables and 1 diagram. Os 


MACHINERY—CABLES 


Davis, E. W. Properties of synthetic rubbers and thermoplastics 
as insulation for electric cables. Tappi 36, no. 2: 78-82 (February, 
1953). 

The essential properties of an insulating and sheath compound for an elec- 
tric cable depend primarily on the service conditions including operating 
voltage, current load, system characteristics, temperature of surroundings, 
exposure to heat, light, and moisture, and—for cables used in the pulp and 
paper industry—exposure to many chemical solutions not generally found in 
other industries. Replies to a recent questionnaire prepared by the TAPPI 
Subcommittee on Cables (cf. B.I.P.C. 22: 832) and sent to all of the operat- 
ing plants of the pulp and paper industry showed that the predominant causes 
of cable failures have been as follows: (1) deterioration resulting from age 
and oxidation; (2) deterioration resulting from exposure to oil, water, sun- 
light, and chemicals ; (3) improper termination and splicing; and (4) damage 
to the cable during installation. There was a considerable spread between the 
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assigned causes of the cable failures as reported by the plants which employed 
various processes of pulp treatment (sulfite, sulfate, groundwood, rag, etc.), 

but there was a definite pattern which assigned the four causes listed above as 
being predominantly important. The application of some of the synthetic rub- 
bers and thermoplastics available today reduces wire and cable failure resulting 
from the first two causes. A comparison of the properties of the synthetic 
rubber compounds with those employing natural rubbers as a base is presented. 
5 tables and 9 figures. ELS. 


MACHINERY—CONVERTING MACHINERY 


Anon. In-plant box former. Modern Packaging 26, no. 6: 98-9, 
186 (February, 1953). 

Growers Prepackage Co., Schiller Park, Ill, custom packer of produce, 
recently installed a box-forming machine which delivers up to 550 complete 
one-piece hinged boxes per hour. The glued corner and cover shipping con- 
tainers holding 10 trays each are made from preprinted blanks of 200-Ib. test 
corrugated board. The machine is loaded on the same end from which the 
completed boxes issue, thereby requiring only one operator. The boxes and 
the operating procedure of the forming machine are described. 4 ee 


Anon. Laminating to make .030. Fibre Containers 38, no. 1: 
66-7 (January, 1953). 

A brief description is.given of the new laminator made by the Henry Pratt 
Co. which was installed by Southern Paperboard Corp. at their mill at Port 
Wentworth, Ga. in June, 1951. It produces a 90-pound sheet of high-test 
qualities from two sheets of paperboard made on the Fourdrinier machine. 
Details of the two roll stands, the adhesive section, press section, and re- 
winder are discussed. A wide range of products with unusual characteristics 
can be made on the new installation, including a high-quality V-board. 2 illus- 
trations. E.S. 


MACHINERY—FILTERS 


BAvER, JorDAN V., and Curtis, Russet H. Corrugated filter 
element. Fibre Containers 38, no. 1: 68-9 (January, 1953) ; cf. 
B.I.P.C. 22: 876. 

The oil filter element covered by U. S. patent 2,599,604 (June 10, 1952) 
is described. 8 figures. ELS. 


MACHINERY—LAY BOYS 


SPERLING, A. F. Corrugator delivery tables. Fibre Containers 38, 
no. 1:45 (January, 1953). 


The author presents a general description of straight-away and right-angle 
delivery tables, devices which are used to assemble and sort sheets of corru- 
gated board in bundles beyond the cut-off knife. The duties of the take-off 
crew are listed. LG 


MACHINERY—PAPER MACHINE 


Anon. New Pusey-Jones machine. Paper Mill News 76, no. 9: 
14-15, 18 (Feb. 28, 1953) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 23: 497. 


The new Fourdrinier machine for the manufacture of specialty papers at the 
Nekoosa mill of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. is described. 6 a 
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MACHINERY—PIPING 


ENGLER, Kurt. Practical experiences with pipe lines in chemical 
plants. Chem.-Ing.-Tech. 25, no. 1: 23-6 (January, 1953). [In 
German] 


By means of actual examples encountered in different branches of the chem- 
ical industry, the author shows that in the construction and operation of pip- 
ing systems, steam piping in particular, the individual characteristics and loca- 
tion of the connected installations, as well as the methods of operation, must 
be taken into account. The examples include a series of pulp digesters con- 
nected to a common steam supply line through which the cooking liquor mi- 
grated from one digester to the other and caused very nonuniform cooking 
results, and a bleach hollander (1) and a warm-air heater (II) fed by a 
common steam line, where the steam trap of (II) became plugged with fibers 
sucked in from (1). The necessary alterations for the correction of these 
conditions are described. 10 figures. ES. 


MACHINERY—PULPERS 


GaILLet, Emie. Deinking old papers. Papeterie 74, no. 9: 591 
(September, 1952). [In French] 


The advantages of the Beatapulper developed by Edwin Cowles for the 
deinking of waste paper are discussed. 1 illustration. ES. 


MACHINERY—SLITTERS AND WINDERS 


Anon. Improved counter roll production—also shipping. Pulp 
& Paper 27, no. 2: 114, 116 (February, 1953). 


Improvements at the Crossett, Ark. mill of Crossett Paper Mills include 
a big cutter and counter-roll winder, both of which can accept an 18-20-ton 
parent roll of paper direct from the machine reel without intermediate steps. 
A new carefully designed shipping dock, including three railroad tracks and 
two loading sections, is now in the final stages of construction. It will permit 
efficient all-weather loading and minimize hand labor and use of lift trucks. 
10 illustrations. ES. 





MACHINERY—STEAM TRAPS 


Letzas, R. Problems in the removal of condensed water in the 
pulp industry. Das Papier 6: no. 23/24: 535-7 (December, 1952). 
[In German] cf. B.I.P.C. 23: 245. 


Condensing pots for digesters and drying cylinders are discussed; multi- 
stage nozzles are recommended for both purposes. 2 figures. ES. 


MACHINERY—THICKENERS 


PerkINs, J. K. The valveless vacuum filter—its construction and 
performance. Southern Pulp Paper Manuf. 16, no. 2: 38, 40, 42 
(February, 1953); Paper Mill News 76, no. 12: 72, 74, 76, 124 
(March 21, 1953). 


A new valveless filter, the Lindblad filter of Swedish origin, its construction, 
mode of operation, and advantages over the common vacuum rotary filter 
(which uses a vacuum pump or barometric leg as a source of vacuum ) are 
described. Outwardly, the filter resembles an open cylinder decker. It incor- 
porates short barometric ducts or legs within the cylinder for the purpose of 
producing a vacuum at the face when the cylinder is operating. The machine 
will handle any type of the ordinary papermaking fibers. 1 table. Ss. 
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MICROSCOPY 


JayMe, Georc, and Harpers-STEINHAUSER, MARIANNE. The 
freezing microtome as an expedient in the chemical analysis of 
papers. Das Papier 7, no. 1/2: 1-6 (January, 1953). [In German; 
English and French summaries | 


Following a brief review of existing methods for the preparation of paper 
cross sections—which give either too coarse products for working at higher 
magnifications or are very time consuming—a new technique is described 
based on the use of the carbonic acid-freezing microtome which was originally 
developed for biological and medical research. The authors employed a Leitz 
microtome of this type with a separate knife deep freezer according to Schultz- 
Brauns. In most cases, ice is a suitable embedding medium; only very sensi- 
tive paper types require the embedding in paraffin. The techniques for the 
preparation of cross sections, including staining, are outlined in detail. The 
freezing microtome permits the handling of even very soft papers, such as 
creped tissue paper, which otherwise do not give satisfactory results; the 
shape of the specimen (i.e., creping) is almost completely maintained. Photo- 
micrographs obtained with 12 different paper and board samples are included 
and discussed; they are arranged in increasing order of “cutting difficulty.” 
The results offer a valuable complement to the chemical analysis of paper, 
since they permit the localization or identification of individual constituents or 
layers in the sheet. 12 figures and 3 references. E.S. 


MILL MANAGEMENT 


Ketter, J. A. Job evaluation . . . top management’s role and 
responsibilities. Part 2. Paper Ind. 34, no. 11: 1351 (February, 
1953) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 23: 420. 


The decision to institute a job-evaluation program must be made by manage- 
ment; the responsibility for the necessary preliminary steps must be taken 
by those who make company policy. Employees should be informed, and the 
announcement should come from top management. ES. 


MOLECULAR WEIGHT 


Doty, PAUL, SCHNEIDER, NATHANIEL S., and Hor-TZeER, ALFRED. 
Molecular dimensions of cellulose derivatives. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 
75, no. 3: 754 (Feb. 5, 1953). 


The recent conclusion of Mandelkern and Flory (cf. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 
74: 2517-22 [1952]) that cellulose derivatives are as flexible as typical vinyl 
polymers at ordinary temperatures is not supported by the following data. The 
angular distribution of scattered light from nonfractionated sodium carboxy- 
methylcellulose (I) and fractionated cellulose trinitrate (II) has been meas- 
ured. The interpretation of Zirnm plots of the scattering data for (I) shows 
its weight average molecular weight to be 173,000 and its z-average end-to-end 
length to be 2410, 2590, and 3100 A. in 0.5, 0.05, and 0.01 N sodium chloride 
solution, respectively. The measurements on one (II) fraction in acetone has 
been found to have a molecular weight of 3.9 million and a mean length of 
4070 A. 5 footnotes. C.-C.T. 


PACKAGING 
Anon. Complete meal-in-one a reality. Packaging Parade 21, no. 
241: 19 (February, 1953). 


Quaker States Foods Corp., Pittsburgh is marketing four different com- 
plete frozen dinners in heat-and-serve aluminum trays which are packaged in 
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cardboard folding cartons overwrapped wth rotogravure-printed cellophane. 
The appearance of the package is described and illustrated. 4 ——e 


Anon. Music on tape. Modern Packaging 26, no. 6: 84-5, 190, 
192 (February, 1953). 


Reels of prerecorded sound tapes of musical selections are packaged in a 
two-piece cardboard sleeve container. The colored outer sleeve has a die-cut 
window to permit the identifying label of the black and white inner sleeve 
to show through. An open corner of the outer sleeve provides room for a 
firm grasp on the inner sleeve, which in turn has a thumb notch to facilitate 
removal of the reel. The die-cut label on the reel is printed on pressure-sensi- 
tive tape. The counter display which accompanies the recordings is also 
described. 3 illustrations. L.C. 


Anon. The package engineer. Modern Packaging 26, no. 6: 77- 
81, 197-8 (February, 1953). 


The role of the package engineer in designing and modifying packages and 
packaging materials and equipment to meet requirements of product protec- 
tion, sales appeal, and cost reduction is described. The packaging division of 
the "Central Engineering Department of Bristol-Myers Co. is cited as an 
example of efficient co-operation between these engineers and all departments 
of the company. Experimental work to develop a photographic means of 
projecting labels on the emulsion-coated surface of irregular-shaped bottles 
is described to illustrate the package engineer’s function. 10 — 


Anon. Packaging in paper. Paper Box Bag Maker : 42-4, 46, 48- 
50, 52 (January, 1953). 


Following a brief reference to the growth of the packaging industry during 
the last 50 years, some of the new applications of paper and paperboard in this 
field are reviewed, including multiwall bags, especially those with wet-strength 
plies; shipping containers; waxed papers and boards and products made 
therefrom ; lining paper; and envelopes and bags. 19 illustrations. ‘ 


Anon. Packeted dry milk. Modern Packaging 26, no. 6: 112-15 
(February, 1953); cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 858; 23: 338, 442. 


Envelopes which contain enough nonfat dry milk powder to make one quart 
of liquid are becoming a preferred packaging for this product, although one- 
pound (five quarts) “fiber drums and glass jars are still used. The envelopes 
are packed three to a carton. Aluminum foil is the universally accepted basic 
component for these flexible pouches; it may be laminated to plasticized 
glassine and covered with an extruded film coating of polyethylene which acts 
as a Sanitary, heat-sealing, taste-free inner liner; it may also be combined 
with Pliofilm and cellulose acetate printed in reverse, or with a special super- 
calendered sulfite paper and an inner coating of heat-sealing material. An 
outer layer of lacquer may be added. The envelopes and cartons used by 
several major producers are described, and a typical packaging operation is 
presented, 11 illustrations. LA. 


Anon. Snap-fold display box. Modern Packaging 26, no. 6: 118- 
19, 185 (February, 1953). 

A two-piece telescoping carton which snaps into shape and is held in position 
by self-locking, glued-in end strips has been adopted by a golf ball manufac- 
turer. A tilting, three-dimensional pop-in display platform within the box 
serves as both a bottom reinforcer and a display ledge which does not con- 
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sume the retailer’s shelf space and yet is clearly visible from all angles. The 
dozen-unit, double-wall package is made from a light-caliper board. The pro- 
tective and marketing advantages of the carton are discussed, and the packag- 
ing operation is described. 3 illustrations. LC. 


Easter, Ross A. Forecasting shelf life. Modern Packaging 26, 
no. 6: 128-30, 174, 176, 178, 181 (February, 1953). 


Attempts at prediction of shelf life can fall into two categories. The first 
case exists where, in addition to laboratory data, historical data or experience 
have been accumulated for a packaged product of a similar nature (prediction 
by comparison) (I). The second case constitutes a more difficult problem in 
that laboratory tests will have to be relied upon entirely because no previous 
information has been accumulated. Examples for both cases with data are 
presented from which the following conclusions are drawn. The prediction of 
the shelf life by (1) can be fairly accurate, taking temperature, humidity, 
oxygen, light, odors, etc., into account. When no historical data have been 
accumulated, no accurate prediction can be made on products affected by 
more than one factor. However, predictions by calculation from packaging 
laboratory data can be made that are rather accurate for the specific case 
wherein moisture is the controlling factor which causes a direct physical 
change. Storage conditions and distribution practices are variables which are 
very impractical to control ; however, they must be considered in applying any 
predictions made from laboratory tests. Great accuracies cannot be expected 
to exist. These conclusions are based on the information which is presently 
known; they should not be considered final. Undoubtedly, new and more 
inclusive test methods will eventually be developed. 1 map showing three 
weather belts, 8 diagrams, and 4 references. ES. 


MopEerRN PacKaGING. Mueller’s macaroni products. Modern 


Packaging 26, no. 6: 90-6, 196-7 (February, 1953). 


The C. F. Mueller Co., Jersey City, N.J., producer of egg noodles and 
macaroni products, is commended for pioneering mechanized, low-cost packag- 
ing and for being the first in this industry to use single label and brand name 
promotion. The history of the company is sketched, and present packaging 
and advertising practices are described. 14 illustrations. | eb 


Wit.iams, E. W. Frozen foods. Tappi 36, no. 2: 10A, 12A, 
14A, 16A, 18A, 20A, 22A, 24A, 26A, 28A, 30A, 32A, 34A, 36A 
(February, 1953). 


The author describes the present status of the frozen-food industry. The 
number and distribution of packers in*the various frozen-food categories 
(vegetable and fruit, concentrates, seafoods, meats and poultry, and special- 
ties) are given, and the industry is further discussed under the following 
headings: retailing; prices, costs, and financing; cabinets; packaging; the 
B-grade brands ; home freezers ; decentralization of the industry ; military buy- 
ing; the public’s tastes; transportation; warehousing; the corcentrates; 
frozen poultry; frozen ‘meats ; frozen ‘seafoods ; frozen specialties; the 
frozen-food broker; and future of the industry. 1 table. Lake 


PAPER—COATED 


HEtser, Epwarp J. Synthetic latexes for paper coatings. Tappi 
36, no. 2: 133-4A (February, 1953). 
The author describes the results obtained with Dow Latex 512-K as a pig- 


ment binder, with particular reference to one of the latest developments, the 
use of latex in size- press coatings containing latex, starch, and clay. This 
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method produces a filled paper surface which has greater density and smooth- 
ness, resulting in a more uniform printing surface and a paper of greater 
dimensional stability. Size-press coating provides also an excellent base paper 
for top-quality, off-machine coating. E.S. 


Hype.t, R. C. Lamination-casting of coatings for the study of 
printing quality of coated papers. Tappi 36, no. 2: 169-71A (Feb- 
ruary, 1953). 

Since machine-coated papers, when printed by the rotogravure process on 
high-speed, web-fed presses, failed to produce the improvement found in 
letterpress printing, a study of those individual paper properties was initiated 
which are necessary for the faithful tone reproduction by the gravure printing 
process. A technique of lamination casting is described which allows the 
investigation of the individual contributions of raw stock, coating formulation, 
and surface smoothness to the printing qualities of coated paper. It was 
demonstrated that gravure printing demands an extremely smooth printing 
surface to achieve fidelity of tone reproduction. Raw-stock and coating formu- 
lations are important only insofar as they affect the surface smoothness of 
the finished coated paper. However, instantaneous ink wettability and a high 
level of ink absorbency are necessary for optimum printing in the heavy 
tones and solid printed areas. The relatively poor high-light printing quality 
of machine-coated papers is limiting their use for gravure printing. The 
required extremely smooth surfaces present a real challenge to the papermaker 
which the author feels confident will be solved in the future. 2 — 


Loomer, J. T. Considerations in the selection of equipment for 
coating preparation. Tappi 36, no. 2: 148-52A (February, 1953). 


The author discusses in a general way the factors involved in the design 


of a coating plant, including plant location and layout, selection of process 
and equipment, and instrumentation. 22 references. ES. 


Tuompson, R. N., and Hansen, G. D. A rheological system for 
analyzing the flow ‘properties of pseudoplastic and thixotropic 
pseudoplastic materials. Tappi 36, no. 2: 172-4A (February, 1953). 


The authors discuss a rheological system for the study of materials which 
exhibit pseudoplastic and thixotropic pseudoplastic flow. The basic assumption 
made in the development of this system is that the rate of shear applied in a 
rotational type viscometer must be varied exponentially to produce a unit 
change in the shearing force. Equations are developed which permit the cal- 
culation of the amount of breakdown in structure of a pseudoplastic system, 
resulting from both its pseudoplastic nature and its thixotropy. From these 
derived constants a leveling index for pseudoplastic paper coating colors can 
be calculated. 4 figures and 2 references. E.S. 


PAPER—SHEET FORMATION 


WituiaMson, Harry. Paper and paperboard making. XXII- 
XXIV. Fourdrinier machine fundamental principles. Parts 2-4. 
Paper Ind. 34, no. 6: 735-8; no. 7: 859-60; no. 8: 975-6 (Septem- 
ber-November, 1952) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 23: 111. 

The author discusses the influence of the slice velocity on the time rate of 
formation, including such factors as head- height pressure, consistency of fiber 
content, orientation vs. aggregation, slice opening, alignment of fibers, and 
pond area. 1 table. E.S. 
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PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY 


Beracua, S. The French paper industry in 1951. Papeterie 74, 
no. 9: 538-9, 541, 543, 545, 547, 549, 551, 553, 555, 557, 559, 561, 
563, 565, 567 (September, 1952). [In French] 


Detailed statistical data on all phases of the French pulp and paper indus- 
try for 1951 are given. 38 tables. ELS. 


Dosrow, Morris C. 1952 paper production exceeded all records 
but that of 1951. Paper Trade J. 136, no. 8: 120, 122, 124-6 (Feb. 
20, 1953) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 22: 507-8. 


The author reviews paper-industry production and consumption figures for 
1952. Paper and paperboard production for last year was 24,413,000 tons, or 
6% less than that of 1951, the peak year, but slightly higher than that of 
1950. The rated production capacity for 1953 is 28 million tons. Wood-pulp 
production in 1952 was 18,398,000 tons, a decline of less than 500,000 tons. 
Domestic production was 16,461,000 tons, with imports from Canada and 
Scandinavia combined at less than 2 million tons. Pulp consumers’ inventories 
have declined to low levels; at the close of the year the average consumer had 
the equivalent of a five or six weeks stock of bleached sulfite and bleached 
kraft combined; unbleached sulfite and kraft inventories were equivalent to 
only three months of operation. New pulp capacity of 1,500,000 tons annually 
is being built. A good normal volume of trade is anticipated for the paper in- 
dustry in 1953. The emphasis will be on better quality, lower costs through 
greater efficiency, and better selling. Gross national production and consumer 
income showed an increase of 4-5% in 1952, and total industrial activity was 
extraordinarily high. The trends indicate that a strong foundation for high 
employment and buying power has been established for 1953. Continued 


mobilization and growing population will also stimulate consumption. 6 tables 
and 1 figure. LC 


Fow ter, R. M. The pulp and paper industry during 1952. Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 54, no. 1: 64-6 (January, 1953) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 22: 
595-6. 

The author reviews the 1952 Canadian supply and demand picture for wood 
pulp, newsprint, other papers, and sulfur. He points out the increased interest 
of the pulp and paper industry in fundamental and applied research, describes 
efforts at wood economizing, and remarks on the progress toward establishing 
an industry-wide perpetual and increasing yield forest policy. 1 chart. L.C. 


Tue NorweGIAN Paper Makers ASSOCIATION, and others. 
The Norwegian paper, pulp and timber industries 1952. Norsk 
Skogind. 7, no. 1: 3-11 (January, 1953). [In Norwegian and Eng- 
lish] cf. B.I.P.C. 22: 596-7. 


The conditions in the Norwegian forest-products industries during 1952 are 
reviewed by the different trade associations. Data on production, consumption, 
prices, raw materials, sales, exports, and government regulations are given 
for paper and board, chemical and mechanical pulp, and timber. ES. 


StTEvENSON, Louts T. The significance of its growth factors to 
the paper industry. Paper Trade J. 136, no. 8: 130, 132-3 (Feb. 
20, 1953). 


The rate of growth of most segments of the paper industry is declining 
slowly; this tndicates that, although the industry is still expanding, the ex- 
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pansion rate is less than it was when the industry was young. Some seg- 
ments of the industry, however, have a growth factor which exceeds that of 
gross national production and, in one case, it is increasing rather than de- 
clining. The construction paper and board industry is growing rapidly, and the 
tissue and sanitary papers, the coarse papers, and the board industries still 
evidence room for capacity expansion. Increased population, improvements in 
the competitive position of paper, the development of new products, and 
better selling techniques have raised consumption (the per capita consumption 
was 370 pounds in 1952). The present state of the industry in respect to 
capacity is discussed to supply individual companies with data on which to 
base expansion decisions. 3 tables and 1 chart. LG. 


PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY—EDUCATION 


BaRKAS, WILFRED W. University courses in papermaking in 
England. Svensk Papperstidn. 56, no. 1: 16-19 (Jan. 15, 1953). 
[In English] cf. B.I.P.C. 23: 268. 


Although the description is essentially the same as that given in the previ- 
ous reference, the two articles are not identical. 6 illustrations. ELS. 


PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY—PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Anon. Wisconsin’s “workshops.” Pulp & Paper 27, no. 2: 32, 
94 (February, 1953) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 22: 680. 

Some of the recent activities of Information Service, Wisconsin Paper In- 
dustry are described. 2 illustrations. ES. 


PAPER AND PULP MILLS 


Anon. The expansion and modernization program of Gruvéns 
Bruk. Svensk Papperstidn. 56, no. 2: 54-7 (Jan. 31, 1953). [In 
Swedish ] 

The kraft pulp and paper mill which belongs to Billeruds Aktiebolag has 
just completed a modernization program which increases its yearly produc- 
tion to 65,000 tons of kraft paper. The principal items involved in the expan- 
sion include a new chipper, three additional digesters, a fourth Fourdrinier 
paper machine, a four-stage Rosenblad evaporator, and a second Tomlinson 
recovery furnace. An English description of the new paper machine (with 
one illustration) is given in World’s Paper Trade Rev. 139, no. 7: 468, 470 
(Feb. 12, 1953). 9 illustrations. E.S. 


Anon. Nekoosa-Edwards expansion. Paper Ind. 34, no. 11: 
1344-5 (February, 1953). 

A general outline of the recent expansion program of the company is given. 
2 illustrations. ES. 


Anon. The paper industry in the Union of South Africa. Svensk 
Papperstidn. 56, no. 2: 58-9 (Jan. 31, 1953). [In Swedish] 


A brief review of the paper and boards mills in South Africa is presented. 
3 illustrations. ES. 


BerTIN-ROuULLEAU, J. A visit to the Papeteries de Gascogne at 
Mimizan. Rev. papiers et cartons 15, no. 24: 10, 12 (Dec. 15, 1952). 
[In French] 


A brief description of the French kraft mill at Mimizan is given which was 
the first French mill to use maritime pine (small logs and sawmill waste) 
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as the raw material. The mill has three paper machines producing wrapping 
paper ; another building houses a bag factory for the manufacture of cement 
bags. 2 illustrations. E.S. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. New plants and facilities underway 
ot Chem. Eng. 60, no. 2: 176-93 (February, 1953) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 
: 510. 


The principal developments in plant construction in the chemical industries 
during the last two years are summarized in tabular form, including a section 
(p. 185-6) on pulp and paper mills. ‘ 


Kassinc, Burt. All about the new paper machine. Paper Trade 
J. 136, no. 4: 19-20, 22-3 (Jan. 23, 1953); Paper Mill News 76, 
no. 9: 8-12, 14 (Feb. 28, 1953); Paper Ind. 34, no. 11: 1346-50 
(February, 1953). 

An illustrated description of the stock-preparation system (king size pulpers, 
Morden refiners, jordans, and Vortraps) and the 180-inch Pusey and Jones 
Rapi-Drape Fourdinier for specialty papers and attendant equipment at the 
Nekoosa mill of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. is presented. The first two 
references are identical with 5 and 4 illustrations each; the third is somewhat 
different and includes 12 illustrations. ES. 


Pup & Paper. H. & W.’s Mobile mill. Pulp & Paper 27, no. 2: 
34-5, 38, 42, 44, 46, 49, 52 (February, 1953). 

The three-year expansion program of the Mobile, Ala. mill of Hollings- 
worth & Whitney Co. is described; it effected an increase in 140 tons of pulp 
production per day, raising the average mill output to 420 tons. The paper 
production, through the addition of a new 174-inch Rice Barton Fourdrinier 
machine, was increased to 340 tons, and the bleaching capacity, through the 
addition of a 150-ton bleach plant, to 250 tons daily. Details of the new in- 
stallations are given. 34 illustrations. E.S. 


Putp & Paper. More about the new Texas mill. Pulp & Paper 
27, no. 2: 30, 118 (February, 1953). 

Ground is to be broken at Evadale on the Neches River, Texas for a new 
250-ton bleached kraft pulp, paper, and food-container board mill planned by 
the East Texas Pulp & Paper Co. The start-up of the mill is scheduled for 
January, 1955. The company was formed by Houston Oil Co., Texas, and 
Time, Inc.; the financing is by Northwest Mutual Life Insurance and Chase 
National Bank. The vast timber holdings of the Houston Oil Co. and waste 
wood from the nearby Kirby Lumber Corp. at Silsbee on the Neches River, 
just across Evadale, are the foundations upon which the company is built. 1 
map. Sade 


PAPER BREAKS 
McWouorter, H. L. Running paper webs through printing 
presses. Tech. Assoc. Graphic Arts, Proc. 4: 71-6; discussion : 76-9 
(1952) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 23: 35-6. 


Essentially the same information as in the previous article is given. E.S. 


PAPER MANUFACTURE 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, New processes and technology, 1951- 
1952. Chem. Eng. 60, no. 2: 193-206 (February, 1953); cf. 
B.I.P.C. 22: 511. 
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Developments in processes and technology introduced during the last two 
years are summarized in tabular form, including a section on pulp and paper 
(p. 203-4). E.S. 

PAPER SIZING 


DRESHFIELD, A. C. Paper and board sizings and the qualities they 
impart. Tappi 36, no. 2: 122-9A (February, 1953). 


The author discusses the applications, advantages, and limitations of the 
commonly employed beater, tub, and calendar sizes, and the properties they 
impart to the different treated papers and boards. E.S. 


PAPER SPECIALTIES 


Anon. Greaseproof and glassine. Can. Chem. Processing 37, no. 
1: 56 (January, 1953). 


The manufacture and properties of greaseproof and glassine paper are out- 
lined briefly. Many coatings (lacquer, wax, or heat-seal coatings) may be 
applied to glassine paper to improve its surface resistance to water and to 
prevent vapor or odor transmission; it can also be laminated to other papers, 
boards, or foils to suit certain purposes. ES. 


Anon. Paper milk bottles. Rev. papiers et cartons 15, no. 24: 
14, 16 (Dec. 15, 1952). [In French] 


The immense success of paper milk bottles in the United States is dis- 
cussed. The bottles are usually sent to the dairies in completely setup condi- 
tion, although a new process which treats the blanks with vinylite in place 
of paraffin permits the shipment in flat condition and effects further economies 
in storage. The manufacture of paper milk bottles in one of the factories of 
the American Can Co. in New Jersey is described. 1 table and 2 illustrations. 


Anon. Wrapping in Shell ore V.P.I. Rev. papiers et cartons 


16, no. 2: 14-15 (Jan. 15, 1953). [In French] 


Following a brief description of the different methods of application of 
Shell V.P.I. 260 for rust inhibiting packaging of metal parts, the manufacture 
of impregnated paper and cartons at the French mill Papeteries de Pont- 
Audemer is mentioned. 3 illustrations. ES. 


CraBE, JEAN. Household paper has conquered America in five 
years; how long will it take in France? Papetier 7, no. 2: 48-9 
(February, 1953). [In French] 


The author discusses the principal types of household papers, including 
sanitary tissues, towels, handkerchiefs, shelf paper, waxed wrapping paper, 
parchment paper, napkins, and the logical places where they should be sold 
in France. E. 


LaMBRECHT, R. M. VPI packaging proves effective . . . and 
economical, too! Am. Paper Merchant 50, no. 2: 22, 55 (February, 
1953). 


A period of five years of testing by the Electro-Motive Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation has shown that vapor-phase inhibitor paper, cor- 
rectly used, will afford low-cost protection from rust and corrosion for mili- 
tary shipments. Equipment parts wrapped in VPI paper need not be coated 
with grease prior to packaging and therefore require no degreasing before 
assembly. The paper was used to package locomotive parts for the Army in 
Korea. The chemical action of the inhibitor is described. L.C. 
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PoLLack, JacK Harrison. Do drinking fountains spread dis- 
ease? Paper Sales 13, no. 2: 12-13, 46 (February, 1953). 


A national public-health survey of drinking habits at public water fountains 
has revealed a variety of unsanitary actions which contaminate the fountains 
and spread disease. The only type of water dispenser which completely elimi- 
nates these dangers is the faucet type supplied with disposable paper cups. 4 
illustrations. LC. 


WIELAND, THEopoR, and Berc, A. Chromatography on carboxyl 
= Angew. Chem. 64, no. 15: 418-19 (Aug. 7, 1952). [In Ger- 
man 

Special filter papers with a carboxyl content of 1-4% were developed 


which gave satisfactory results with amino acids, amines, and inorganic ions; 
experimental data are included. 4 figures and 4 references. ES. 


PAPER STORING 


Kussow, L. E. The care and storage of paper. Natl. Lithographer 
60, no. 2: 28-30 (February, 1953). 


Following a brief description of the damages suffered by paper through 
improper packing, handling, and storage, useful directions for keeping ap- 
propriately packed and shipped paper in a satisfactory condition at the 
printer’s plant are given, particularly where air conditioning with both tem- 
perature and humidity controls is not available. 2 illustrations. ES. 


PEAT 


KELLEHER, DeENIs. Peat plentiful but not for paper. Paper 
Maker [U. S.] 22, no. 1: 27-35 + 1 plate and 1 insert (February, 


1953). 


Attempts to use peat fibers for papermaking began as early as 1789, and 
sporadic experiments with it are still carried on today; a history of these 
attempts is presented, including a list of some outstanding patents. It is un- 
likely that a peat-paper industry will ever prosper because of the following 
disadvantages: peat is difficult to harvest, the fiber varies widely in quality, 
there are too many impurities mixed with the fibers, the competition from 
wood and straw papers is too strong, and there are many more useful applica- 
tions for peat. 1 table, 15 figures, and 8 references. LC, 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—ANTITARNISH TEST 


ScH1KorR, GERHARD. A simple rust-formation experiment for 
testing the harmful influence of paper and board on iron. Das 
Papier 7, no. 1/2: 19-20 (January, 1953). [In German; English 
and French summaries ] 

A simple test for the corroding effect of paper or board on iron is described. 
Decopperized paper clips are fastened to paper or board sampies and stored 
for seven days at 18-19°C. and 90% R.H. Each day, one clip is turned side- 
ways to indicate whether or not the contact surfaces show rust formation. 
The results of several experiments are discussed. A board sample with a 
rough and smooth side showed rust on the former and none on the latter side, 
although a chemical analysis indicated that chlorides and sulfate were present 
in equal amounts on both sides; a filter paper on the other hand, despite its 
purity, caused distinctive rust formation. These data indicate that the cor- 
rosive properties of paper cannot be evaluated from its amount of impurities. 
3 figures and 2 references. E.S. 
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PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—FILTER PAPER 


Kou, J., and ZENTNER, R. D. The preparation and utilization 
of metallic aerosols for filter paper testing. J. Phys. Chem. 57, no. 
1: 68-71 ; discussion: 71-2 (January, 1953). 

The determination of filtration efficiency and particle-size efficiency for 
filter papers used in health physics is of considerable industrial importance. 
To determine such efficiencies, it is necessary to employ a simulant dust of 
known characteristics which can be readily dispersed in aerosol form and 
from which the desired data may be extracted. Carbonyl iron powder has 
been employed as such a simulant dust. It can be obtained in known or easily 
measured size ranges between 0.5-50u; it has a spherical particle shape, can 
be easily dispersed in aerosol form, and lends itself readily to chemical and 
physical analytical techniques. Dispersion and filter testing equipment and 
techniques have been devised and results are presented of the collection- 
efficiency determinations for several types of filter papers by these methods. 
Various analytical methods are presented and the problems of filter testing 
with metallic aerosols are discussed. 1 table, 3 figures, and 19 eens. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—PICK RESISTANCE 


WHEELER, GorpoNn C., and Reep, Rosert F. Pick testing of 
offset papers. Tech. Assoc. Graphic Arts, Proc. 4: 51-7; discussion : 
57-8 (1952) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 22: 847. 


The pick tester developed at the Lithographic Technical Foundation is 
described. The information is essentially the same as that given in the 
previous reference. 5 figures. E.S. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—PRINTABILITY 


Sears, G. R., BeckMAN, N. J., THompson, J. O., and Yurko- 
witz, I. L. <A study of some ink-paper relationships. Tech. 
Assoc. Graphic Arts, Proc. 4: 59-68; discussion : 68-9 (1952) ; cf. 
B.I.P.C. 22: 764-5. 


A laboratory method for studying some ink-paper relationships previously 
described (cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 32-3; 22: 273) has been modified to provide a 
more precise control of experimental variables. The earlier method involved 
the nip-spreading of ink drops on paper by means of a steel cylinder rolling 
down a smooth inclined plane with subsequent analysis of the resulting el- 
liptically shaped ink pattern of nonuniform density. In the modification de- 
scribed the ink drops have been replaced by uniform ink films of known thick- 
ness, and a study has been made to determine the influence of nip pressure, 
paper-ink contact time, and thickness of the ink film on the division of ink 
between the paper specimen on the cylinder and the nonabsorptive surface on 
the incline. The percentage of ink taken up by the paper from the film on 
the incline was found to be a function of the ink-film thickness and reached a 
maximum at a film thickness which depended upon the nature of the paper, 
the nature of the ink, the nip pressure, and the time of contact between the 
ink and paper in the nip. 1 table, 7 figures, and 3 references. ES. 


ZETTLEMOYER, A. C., FetsKxo, J. M., and Wacker, W. C. Print- 
ing ink-paper relationships. II. Numerical evaluation of letterpress 
print and printing quality. Tappi 36, no. 2: 161-9A (February, 
1953) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 30-1. 


The authors review critically the large amount of scattered work on the 
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evaluation of print quality and the printability characteristics of inks and 
papers. The discussion is divided into the following five principal parts: 
print quality (solids and type matter and halftones) ; the printability of paper 
(smoothness, ink receptivity, and surface-bonding strength) ; printability of 
printing inks (working, optical, and other ink properties) ; press work (print- 
ing pressure and makeready) ; and proposed program of future research at 
the National Printing Ink Research Institute at Lehigh University. 71 
references. ES. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—WET STRENGTH 


Morse, T. S., MasHsurn, R. T., and Marxwoop, W. H., Jr. 
The load-strain behavior of wet-strength paper. Tappi 36, no. 2: 
65-9 (February, 1953). 

The Instron tensile tester has been used to measure the energy which wet 
and dry paper, with and without resin, can absorb: (1) when loaded at a 
continuous rate to the break point; and (2) when cycled three times through 
load and relaxation cycles to approximately the yield point, then three times to 
the ultimate breaking load, and finally stressed to failure. Data are presented 
for laboratory prepared papers made from unbleached kraft pulp at high 
freeness, One wet-strength resin only was used in the range of 0 to 5%. A 
special device is described which made it possible to obtain load-strain data 
while wet test specimens were immersed in water. The dry papers were 
fatigued by the cycling technique employed, but wet paper containing resin 
was not. Dry paper containing the resin absorbed more energy than dry paper 
without resin, but only because the resin increased the ultimate breaking 
load of the sheet. The resin produced no measurable change in the elongation 
of the dry paper. Wet paper containing the resin absorbed a great deal more 
energy than wet paper without resin, because both the ultimate breaking stress 
and the elongation were increased. 6 figures and 5 references. ES. 


PLASTIC FILMS (NONCELLULOSIC) 


Hiccins, Date G. Trends in the finishing of vinyl films and 
sheeting. Am, Paper Converter 27, no. 2: 20-3 (February, 1953) ; 
Brit. Plastics 26, no. 286: 82-8 (March, 1953). 


The vinyl film and sheeting industry appears to have arrived at maturity; 
further volume increases can result only from the maintenance of high quality 
standards and the development of new construction and decorative effects. 
Data from a survey taken among film producers, converters, and fabricators 
are discussed under the following headings: decorative variations, construc- 
tion variations, conversion effect on quality, and indicated trends. The 
decorative (printing or conversion) processes are described, and a diagram of 
the roll arrangement of each is given. 16 figures. L.C. 


VauGHAN, Paut J. The role of Pliofilm in the converting in- 
dustry. Am. Paper Converter 27, no. 2: 13-17, 63 (February, 
1953). 


The physical properties which make Pliofilm an increasingly popular pack- 
aging material are described, its present applications are listed, and possible 
future uses, especially of low-gage films, are indicated. Both rotogravure and 
flexographic printing, using special inks, are satisfactory for all types of 
Pliofilm. Methods to test printing for water, block, and grease resistance, and 
ink adhesions are described. Pliofilm is amenable to a variety of heat-, ad- 
hesive-, and solvent-sealing methods. 2 tables and 4 figures. Lc 


PLASTICIZERS IN PAPER 
KusAt, J. Swelling and stiffness of plasticized papers. Svensk 
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Papperstidn. 56, no. 1: 8-10 (Jan. 15, 1953). [In German; English 
and Swedish summaries ]} 


The mechanical properties and the dimensions of paper are influenced by the 
addition of certain substances, plasticizers in particular. A relationship is 
shown to exist between the dimensional changes of paper caused by plasti- 
cizers and the elasticity (stiffness) (I) of the treated paper. This relationship 
was found to be independent of the chemical nature of the plasticizing agent. 
Consequently, the dimensional changes of paper resulting from treatment with 
plasticizers are a measure of (I) of the treated paper. The results from the 
measurements of (1) and dimensions on three types of little-sized papers (two 
sulfite duplicating papers, an unbleached sulfite greaseproof paper, and a 
handmade 70%-rag and 30%-sulfate paper) treated with 8 different plasti- 
cizers in various concentrations are given (a total of 24 plasticizers were 
employed). (1) was determined according to Clark’s stiffness method (cf. 
B.1.P.C. 5: 249-50) and characterized by his “Rigidity factor.” Its relation- 
ship to dimensional changes (which are larger in the cross-machine than in 
the machine direction) is illustrated in several diagrams. The results indicate 
also that good paper plasticizers must be effective cellulose-swelling agents. 
2 figures and 3 references. 5. 


POPLARS 


TRAYNARD, PuH., and Ayroup, A. M. The action of chlorine in 
anhydrous media on poplarwood. Bull. soc. chim. France: 1001-5 
+ 1 plate (November-December, 1952). [In French] 


Dried poplarwood (I) was suspended in dry carbon tetrachloride containing 
varying concentrations of chlorine at 20°C. Chlorine absorption and hydrogen 
chloride evolution were determined after varying time intervals. Residual (1) 
freed from chlorine was extracted with 95% alcohol, dried, and extracted 
one hour at 40° with 1% aqueous sodium hydroxide. Losses of (I) resulting 
from these extractions were determined. For a given time period the amount 
of chlorine absorbed by (1) varied directly with the concentration of chlorine 
in the carbon tetrachloride. Losses increase with the time of chlorination. In 
the earlier stages (using 30-35 g. of chlorine/1.), substitution occurs almost 
exclusively. At concentrations of 60-80 g./l. after 20 hours, both substitution 
and addition obtain and, at concentrations greater than 80 g./l., chlorine 
additior. appears to replace substitution, although this may be complicated by 
attack on the polysaccharides of (1). Lignin and pentosans both decrease 
with chlorine concentration. Delignification was discontinuous and three 
fairly distinct stages were noted. These were also shown microscopically 
using very thin sections of (I). Brief chlorination attacked and removed 
only the middle lamella; this was followed by successive delignifications in 
two zones of the secondary layer, which then yields three layers of cellulosic 
material. 2 tables, 11 figures (including 5 photomicrographs), and 23 refer- 
ences. L.E.W. 

PRINTING AND PRINTER'S INK 


Pint, Lennart, and Orsson, INGeMaR. Pressure distribution 
in letterpress printing. Printing Equip. Engr. 83, no. 5: 47-8, 50-1 
(February, 1953) ; Grafiska Forskningslaboratoriet Medd. no, 31: 
3-12 (January, 1953). [Second reference in Swedish] 

The distribution of pressure at the moment of printing for different print- 
ing elements under different conditions has been studied, including the com- 
pressed area of the packing. The experiments have proved that the pressure 
against a printing element depends very much on its size and the distance 
from other printing characters. This causes the shadow areas of a halftone 
block to carry lower pressure per unit area than light tone values. The use 
of underlays or overlays is therefore essential to level out the pressure when 
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halftone plates are printed. The paper being printed influences the pressure 
distribution to a high degree. If the paper is stiff or hard—i.e., if the work 
of deformation in pressing is high, the compressed zone will be larger around 
each individual printing element. "This is the principal reason why it is so 
difficult to find an ideal cylinder packing. In single-color letterpress printing 
the use of an elastic form may decrease the time required for makeready; 
however, for multicolor printing forms, this method cannot be recommended. 
Mechanical accuracy in presses and the use of type characters with exact 
height are the principal factors which will permit a shorter makeready time, 
improved quality, and faster running presses. 2 tables, 6 figures, and 7 refer- 
ences, ES. 
PRINTING AND PRINTER'S INK—ANILINE PROCESS 


BoxsBoarD ConTAINERS. Flexography. Boxboard Containers 71, 
no. 722: 34, 36-47 (February, 1953). 


The history and growth of flexography (aniline printing process) is traced, 
and its modern application to carton manufacture is discussed. A general 
description is given of the equipment, plates, inks, and resins which are used 
in the process. 1 table and 38 figures. Li. 


RAYON—VISCOSE PROCESS 


ELLEFSEN, Q%., and Hatvorsen, A. A viscose pilot plant—a new 
installation at the Norwegian Pulp and Paper Research Institute 
(Papirindustriens Forsknings-institutt). Norsk Skogind. 7, no. 1: 
12-23 (January, 1953). [In Norwegian; English summary] 


A new viscose pilot plant is described, the principal equipment of which 
includes a shredder, a xanthating drum, and a mixer made of stainless steel. 
With this equipment one kg. of pulp will yield approximately 10 kg. of 
viscose. Great care has been taken to eliminate different sources of error; a 
close temperature control is maintained during the different stages of the 
process. Special precautions have been taken to exclude the influence of heavy- 
metal ions. The sodium hydroxide solution (42%) is mixed with strontium 
sulfate which effectively absorbs the iron compounds. The mixture is left 
standing for one to two weeks in a container and is then filtered through a 
filter cake of sodium carbonate. All equipment used in this connection (con- 
tainer, filter funnel, and storage tank for the filtered solution) is made of 
Perspex (polymethyl methacrylate), and the piping of polyethylene. The 
dilution water is purified by means of an ion exchanger and also stored in 
a Perspex container. In addition, Perspex is used for the steeping tank into 
which a special press for a maximum pressure of 25 tons is built. The effi- 
ciency of this arrangement (with all precautions taken to avoid contamination 
with heavy-metal ions) is clearly demonstrated by the following results : 
The viscose of a charge prepared with nonpurified sodium hydroxide gave a 
viscosity of 12 seconds (falling-sphere standard), whereas a corresponding 
charge prepared with purified sodium hydroxide yielded a viscose with a 
viscosity of 20 seconds. Details of the xanthating drum and changes incor- 
porated in the original construction are described, as well as the development 
of a xanthation procedure, which will give a satisfactory reproducibility of 
the viscosity and filtering properties of the viscose. 22 figures. ELS. 


RESEARCH 


ApBraMs, ALLEN. The progress of research in the pulp and paper 
industry. Paper Trade J. 136, no. 8: 88, 92, 94 (Feb. 20, 1953) ; 
Paper Mill News 76, no. 8: 136, 138, 140 (Feb. 21, 1953) ; Tappi 
36, no. 3: 22A, 24A, 26A, 28A, 30A (March, 1953). 


Starting with the Chinese discovery of papermaking, the author reviews 
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the history of research in paper and related fields. A recent survey revealed 
that no more than 0.7 cent per sales dollar is being spent by the industry on 
research at present. A greater emphasis on this phase of operation is en- 
couraged, and the long-range, often unappreciated value of research is 
pointed out. Ee 





RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Cuampion, F. J. The U. S. Forest Products Laboratory and its 
pulp and paper division. Paper Maker [U. S.] 22, no. 1: 43-55 


(February, 1953). 

The founding of the U. S. Department of Agriculture Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis. is discussed, and its present operation and 
physical plant are described under the following headings: purpose and plan, 
accomplishments, pulp and paper division, equipment, and accomplishments 
in the pulp and paper field. 15 figures. EG 


SAFETY 


GREAT Britain, MINIstry OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 
Factory Department. Eliminating accidents in the paper making in- 
dustry. Paper-Maker (London) 125, no. 1: 23-4 (January, 1953). 

Reference is made to the second report of the Committee Appointed to 
Consider the Prevention of Accidents in Paper Mills, in which some of the 
rules of the Factories Act, 1937 have been revised, particularly with regard 
to fencing for old and new machines. The rules set out in the second report 


are for general application to all mills engaged in paper and board manu- 
facture and revoke, as from August 1, 1952, the 1937 agreement. 4 ~~ 


KnicHt, Joun W. Progress of FPBAA safety program. Am. 
Boxmaker 42, no. 2: 15-16, 18-19 (February, 1953). 

The operation of the comprehensive safety program which was instituted 
in 1951 by the Folding Paper Box Association of America is described. 
The safety committee has conducted research on accident prevention through 
employee co-operation, the installation of safety-devices, machine rearrange- 
ment, and safety contests; a safety manual has been prepared from these 
data, If the folding-box industry accident rate declines, it is possible that 
the National Council on Compensation Insurance will grant the industry a 
lower manual rate. 2 tables and 1 chart. 


SALESMEN AND SALESMANSHIP 


Anon. McLaurin-Jones has two-fold campaign to sell gummed 
tape. Am. Paper Merchant 50, no. 2: 24, 46 (February, 1953). 

McLaurin-Jones Company, Brookfield, Mass. has instituted a promotional 
compaign to aid paper distributors in the sale of the firm’s gummed papers. 
A handbook, a sample cabinet, and a wheel-chart have been designed to help 
the buyer select the appropriate paper for each job; a series of posters has 
been provided to help instruct paper salesmen in the uses of the various 
gummings and the stocks on which they are used. Both types of promotional 
material are described. 1 illustration. me 94 


SEMI-CHEMICAL PULPING PROCESS 


Converse, C. WiLt1aM. Bleached semichemical pulp. Southern 
Pulp Paper Manuf. 16, no. 2: 30, 32 (February, 1953) ; Paper Mill 
News 76, no. 12: 60, 77 (March 21, 1953). 
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The author discusses briefly suitable wood species for bleached semi- 
chemical pulp, pulp- and papermaking characteristics of the resulting products, 
and present applications. At present, all bleached semichemical pulp in the 
United States is produced by the neutral sulfite process. In the North, aspen, 
birch, maple, and beech are the most used species, whereas in the South, sweet 
gum and tupelo are the most favored woods; some mills bleach their semi- 
chemical pulp in mixture with coniferous sulfite. Recent studies suggest that 
bleachable high-yield pulp can be produced from coniferous woods using a 
soluble-base bisulfite cooking liquor. The principal applications of bleached 
semichemical pulps are as a partial substitute for other pulps and as a major 
furnish ingredient. At present they are used in machine-coated magazine 
paper; sulfite bond, writing, and printing papers; glassine; and coated boards. 
1 table and 4 references. ES. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


STEWART-WARNER CorPoRATION. Stewart-Warner Electric, Chi- 
cago. TV product study reveals how set should be packaged. 
Packaging Parade 21, no. 241: 86-8 (February, 1953). 


The company has adopted a 200-pound test corrugated shipping container 
which gives its television sets more protection at less cost for material and 
labor. The tube assembly of the sets themselves has been redesigned to absorb 
shock. Two built-up corrugated pads replace the former roll-up pads as in- 
terior packing. 9 illustrations. L.C. 


THE NATIONAL CasH REGISTER Company, Dayton, Ohio. Ring- 
ing up the cash register in corrugated. Packaging Parade 21, no. 
241: 90-1 (February, 1953). 

The company has developed a conveyor turntable which enables one man 
to slide heavy cash registers into corrugated Belsinger shipping boxes; the 
packaging station is described. The box employed consists of a slotted con- 
tainer of 500-pound test, double-wall corrugated board and two single-wall, 
350-pound test caps which are held in place by steel strapping. Tube-like 
pieces of corrugated, often coated with wax to prevent scratching of the 
product, are used for interior packing. 7 illustrations. jee ae 


SHIPPING—CONTAINERS—MULTIWALL BAGS 


Anon. Polythene replaces asphalt. Can. Chem. Processing 37, 
no. 2: 66 (February, 1953). 

Four-ply, polyethylene kraft bags developed by the St. Regis Paper Co. 
(Canada) Ltd. in co-operation with the Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Co. of Canada are now replacing the five-ply multiwall bags with two asphalt 
laminations for shipping fertilizer-grade ammonium nitrate. The product is 
claimed to arrive in drier noncaked condition and to empty better from the 
bags than before. Although polyethylene is more expensive than asphalt, the 
difference in shipping weight results in a slight reduction in delivered cost. 
Many other industries are considering the use of the new bags. 1 — 


SLIME PREVENTION 


DeGrorr, JAMEs H. Efficient slime control in pulp and paper 
mills. Southern Pulp Paper Manuf. 16, no. 2: 32, 34, 37 (Febru- 
ary, 1953) ; Paper Mill News 76, no. 13: 8, 10, 12 (March 28, 1953). 

The author describes cleaning procedures and the recommended treatment 
during shutdowns as the initial step in establishing an efficient slime control. 
Mechanical and toxicant-detergent cleaning, spraying of accessible surfaces, 
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and the treatment of the stock held in process are outlined. Case histories of 

the procedures and results obtained in three different mills (a paperboard 

mill, a groundwood-sulfite mill, and a fine paper mill) are presented. 2 refer- 

ences, ES. 
SPECTROPHOTOMETRY 


Hosss, T. R. The use of a spectrophotometer in the pulp and 
noes) industry. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 54, no. 1: 87-90 (January, 


The author describes the principal uses of the spectrophotometer and gives 
examples of specific applications in a pulp and paper mill laboratory (the 
determination of lignin in sulfite liquor, the identification of a contaminating 
deposit in minute quantities on a dandy roll, the study of the color of pulp 
or paper, and the application in flame spectrophotometry). Emphasis is placed 
on the need for good housing and upkeep of the instrument, whose use should 
be limited to a small number of responsible technicians. Reliable results can 
only be obtained by a well-trained operator ; when correctly used, the spectro- 
photometer can save many man-hours of analysis time. 5 figures. ELS. 


STARCH 


TreaDway, R. H. Production and utilization of white potato 
starch. Econ. Botany 7, no. 1: 76-85 (January-March, 1953). 


About 7% of the annual American potato crop is converted into starch by 
21 factories in Maine and six in Idaho, with a combined annual capacity of 
about 150,000,000 pounds of starch. The methods of production and the prin- 
cipal uses are outlined; about 52% is used in textiles, 28% in papermaking, 
14% in food, 10% in adhesives, and 6% in miscellaneous applications. Starch 
is used for four purposes in the manufacture of paper, including beater siz- 


ing, tub sizing, calender sizing, and surface coating. In addition, starches and 
dextrins are employed in combining and sealing paperboard in the manu- 
facture of folding, corrugated, and solid-fiber. boxes. 1 table, 5 figures, and 
6 references. Ea 


STATIC ELECTRICITY IN PAPER 


Lueper, Hotcer. Fundamental studies of the origin of electric 
adhesion in a pile of paper. Das Papier 6, no. 23/24: 504-10 (De- 
cember, 1952). [In German] 


The author presents the following four laboratory methods for obtaining 
electrostatically charged paper for the study of the sheet-to-sheet adhesion 
caused by the charge: (a) rubbing the top of a pile of dry paper with the 
hand; (b) passing a number of superimposed webs of dry paper between 
rolls having different coverings, e.g., paper and felt; (c) passing an air 
stream through a corona discharge so as to carry away ions predominantly 
of one sign of charge and directing this air stream against a pile of paper 
resting on a grounded plate; and (d) passing a direct current through a pile 
of dry sheets placed between a pair of electrodes. Method (d) was used to 
charge supercalendered paper for the study of the sheet-to-sheet adhesion. 
The maximum force (in the plane of the sheet) exerted by a spring balance 
on the top sheet of a charged pile was observed at the instant the sheet began 
to slip. The uniformly distributed load on the top sheet of an uncharged pile 
of the same paper was progressively increased until slippage of the top sheet 
occurred under a force equal to that observed for the case of the charged 
sheet. This critical load on the top sheet was considered to be a measure of 
the adhesion force between the charged sheets and was divided by the area 
of the sheet to obtain the “adhesion pressure.” Considering adjacent charged 
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sheets to act as condenser plates separated by air and the adhesion pressure 
to correspond to the attractive force per unit area of condenser plate, the 
author uses the conventional equations of electrostatics to calculate the charge 
per unit area and the field strength in the equivalent air space between the 
sheets. Using an empirical relationship of W. O. Schumann, which relates 
thickness of air gap to dielectric strength of air, the author employs the value 
of field strength obtained above to calculate the apparent thickness of the 
air space between the charged sheets of supercalendered paper and obtained 
a value of 20 w. These results are related to the observation in an experiment 
in which a current passed through a pile of the paper between plate electrodes. 
The author briefly discusses the effect of the current through the pile of 
paper in terms of the Johnsen-Rahbek effect in semiconductors; he notes 
that the adhesion of charged sheets is greater for smooth than for rough 
sheets, because the charged surfaces are closer together in the former case. 
For the cases of charging sheets by rubbing and by passing them between 
rolls of different coverings, the author discusses the changes in potential with 
release of pressure on the pile of sheets and the distribution of charge 
through the pile, as well as the dissipation of charge. 1 table and 2 refer- 
ences. G.R.S. 
STATISTICAL METHODS 


Dupont, JEAN E. A. Statistical methods in the service of the 
paper industry. Papeterie 74, no. 12: 782, 785, 787, 789, 791, 793, 
795, 797 (December, 1952). [In French] 


By means of practical examples concerning the control of basis weight on 
the paper machine, the author explains the possibilities of statistical quality 
control in the paper industry. 6 tables and 3 diagrams. ES. 


STEAM POWER 


Burtner, Martin. Noteworthy facts concerning high-pressure 
steam boiler plants and the maintenance of the furnace rooms. Das 
Papier 6, no. 23/24: 539-40 (December, 1952). [In German] 


The advantages of the Wagner ring stoker are outlined; it is applicable to 
all types of fuel. 2 figures. ES. 


CoLpWELL, Frank H. Power expansion at Nekoosa. Paper 
Trade J. 136, no. 4: 28, 30, 32 (Jan. 23, 1953) ; Paper Mill News 
76, no. 9: 21-4 (Feb. 28, 1953). 


The installation of a new 110,000-Ib./hour Combustion Engineering VU 
boiler for pulverized coal firing, a 6000 kw. turbo-generator, and enlarged 
distribution facilities at the Nekoosa mill of the Nekoosa-Edwards Pape 
Co. is described. 2 illustrations. ES. 


ScHULTE, WILHELM. Boilers designed for burning different 
fuels. Das Papier 6, no. 23/24: 489-96 (December, 1952). [In Ger- 
man | 


The author discusses different boiler and stoker constructions in which 
either coal, lignite, wood waste, or spent sulfite liquor (1) alone or in com- 
binations of two or more fuels can be burned, taking the grades of coal avail- 
able in Germany and Scandinavia into account. Reference is made to several 
systems for burning (1), particularly the Lodby burner developed by Rosen- 
blad with considerably improved efficiency of combustion. Two boilers for 
burning a combination of pulverized coal, oil, wood waste, and (I) are now 
under construction in Sweden, whereas a third plant (which is not planned 
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for burning wood waste) is designed in such a manner that, with slight 
modifications, it can be converted to the combustion of black liquor. 1 table, 
10 figures, and 5 footnotes. ES. 


STREAM POLLUTION 


GeuM, Harry W. Pollution from the neutral sulfite semichemi- 
cal and kraft pulping processes. J. Forest Products Research Soc. 
2, no. 5: 62-7; discussion: 67 (December, 1952). 


The nature of the pulping residues of the neutral semichemical and kraft 
processes is discussed, as well as their effect on stream conditions, problems 
of chemical recovery and modification, lagoon treatment, and some promising 
recent experimental work. Although some inorganic chemicals are discharged 
with these pulp and paper mill effluents, their quantity and effect on most 
receiving waters are insignificant. It is the organic fraction of the dissolved 
and suspended substances present which concerns the industry; these sub- 
stances are essentially carbohydrates and their degradation products, together 
with lignins and tannins. 1 table and 3 flowsheets. ES. 


Patiapino, A. J. Operating results—demonstration plant for 
treatment of de- -inking wastes. Proc. 7th Ind. Waste Conf., Purdue 
Univ. Eng. Bull., Extension Ser. no. 79: 226-39 (1952) ; Sef, 
B.L.P.C. 22: 248. 

The results of the operation of the demonstration deinking plant at the 
Michigan Paper Co., Plainwell, Mich. from September, 1950 to December, 
1951 are discussed. The information is similar to that given in the previous 
reference. 6 tables, 3 figures, and 7 references. E.S. 


Patrick, Rutu. Aquatic organisms as an aid in solving waste 
disposal problems. Sewage Ind. Wastes 25, no. 2: 210-14; discus- 
sion: 214-17 (February, 1953). 


An accurate determination of the harm wrought by stream pollution must 
take into account the whole pattern of life in the river. The author describes 
the organization of stream life into a food chain of biodynamic cycles, shows 
how disruption of this chain through stream pollution destroys stream life, 
and presents laboratory toxicity tests and river-survey methods which produce 
valuable data for approaching waste disposal problems. A brief discussion 
by Arden R. Gaufin and Clarence M. Tarsecll followed by the author’s 
discussion is appended. 1 reference with the article and 6 with the first dis- 
cussion, | 


SyLvesTerR, Rosert O. Factors involved in the location of a pro- 
posed pulp mill on a tidal estuary. Proc. 7th Ind. Waste Conf., 
Purdue Univ. Eng. Bull., Extension Ser. no. 79: 395-410 (1952) ; 
cf. B.I.P.C, 22: 694. 


Essentially the same information as in the previous reference is f- 
2 tables, 10 figures, and 10 references. 3. 


Warrick, L. F. Organization of the National Technical Task 
Committee on Industrial Wastes. J. Forest Products Research Soc. 
2, no. 5: 56-61; discussion: 61 (December, 1952). 


The purpose, organization, and functions of the Committee with particular 
reference to stream pollution are outlined. 5 figures. E.S. 
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SULFATE MILLS 


Nucent, R. A. Nekoosa kraft pulp mill modernizes and ex- 
pands. Paper Trade J. 136, no. 4: 24, 26 (Jan. 23, 1953) ; Paper 
Mill News 76, no. 9: 18-21 (Feb. 28, 1953). 


The expansion of the kraft pulp mill at Nekoosa to raise its daily capacity 
from 150 to 200 tons is described; of this amount, 150 tons will be bleached 
pulp and the remainder semibleached or unbleached pulp. ES. 


SULFITE PROCESS—AMMONIA BASE 


STOCKMAN, LENNaRT. Cooking with ammonium bisulfite. 
Svensk Papperstidn. 56, no. 1: 11-14 (Jan. 15, 1953). [In Swedish] 


Although the price of ammonia in Sweden is about twice that of the United 
States, so that the application of the ammonia-base sulfite process to Swedish 
mills does not seem economically feasible at present, these conditions may 
change in the future. Based on a study trip to the United States, the author 
describes the experiences gained by some mills which switched from calcium- 
base to ammonia-base sulfite pulping. The advantages and disadvantages of 
the process are outlined, and differences in the various stages from acid- 
making to recovery are discussed, with particular reference to the reduction 
of stream pollution. 3 references. E.S. 


SULFITE WASTE LIQUOR 


Anon. Silk purses from sow’s ears ... at a profit. Chem. Week 
72, no. 6: 42-4 (Feb. 7, 1953). 

The conversion products obtained from calcium lignosulfonate by Mara- 
thon’s Chemical Division and their various applications are described briefly, 
including vanillin; dispersants in oil-drilling muds, carbon black for the com- 
pounding of synthetic rubber tires, dyes, insecticides, metal cleaners, etc. ; 
water-treatment compounds; expanders in batteries; tanning agents; stabiliz- 
ers for wax or asphalt emulsions; flotation processes; and several others. 
The Chemical Division is now buying the spent liquor from another mill, 
because the demand for its products is outstripping the raw material. 3 
illustrations. E.S. 


HurtvusiseE, Jacques E. Soil stabilization with Lignosol. Can. 
Chem. Processing 37, no. 2: 58, 60-1 (February, 1953). 


The author discusses results obtained by the addition of Lignosol (I) to 
road gravel in the province of Quebec. In laboratory experiments a definite 
increase in the bearing capacity and compressive strength of (1I)-treated 
gravel of different kinds could be noticed. In surfacing old roads, a layer 
of at least 3-inch gravel was treated with (1) (about 0.6 gal./sq. yard) and 
after a drying-out period of approximately 24 hours, the surface was covered 
with a bituminous concrete. The additional strength imparted to the gravel 
allowed a reduction of 0.5 inch in the thickness of paving material, thus off- 
setting the cost of the treatment. This method has been used extensively on 
many hundred miles of roads with very good results. The problem of how 
much of (1) is left in the soil after a number of years cannot be answered 
by direct measurement of soil samples, because no sufficiently sensitive meth- 
ods are yet available. However, field observations indicate that even if (1) 
in its original form has been leached out, something is left behind which 
exerts beneficial effects on the surface properties of the particles in the soil 
system, so that higher shearing strength, less absorption of moisture, and 
increased density of the soil result. Frost heaving in a stratum of silt could 
be prevented by the injection of (I). The testing program on the optimum 
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conditions of (1) applications continues. The present data indicate that, 
wherever local conditions warrant it, excellent results may be obtained in 
the construction of base courses with adequate compaction of mixed-in-place 
gravel containing 2% of the spent liquor and the required optimum moisture 
content. This method would even permit the use of gravel under cold- 
climatic conditions where its application would not be possible otherwise. 
2 figures and 1 reference. ESS. 


MonnNBERG, RAGNAR, Ora, ALPO, and LenMuSsKOoSKI, ULLA. 
Pentamethylphenol and duroquinone from spent sulfite liquor. 
Paper and Timber (Finland) 35, no. 1: 8-12 (January, 1953) ; 
Svensk Papperstidn. 56, no. 2: 46-9 (Jan. 31, 1953). [In Finnish 
and Swedish ; English summaries] cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 777. 


In a previous article one of the authors described a precipitate obtained 
from spent sulfite liquor or spent fermented sulfite liquor by treatment with 
lime. When this precipitate was diluted with hydrochloric acid and washed 
with slightly acid water, a lignin was isolated which was called “Rauma 
lignin” (I). When (I) was treated with methyl alcohol and lime at a tem- 
perature of 350°C. and a pressure of about 600 atm., a substance resulted 
from which a white phenol could be isolated by distillation in vacuo. This 
phenol was called “Rauma phenol” (II) and has been fully identified as 
pentamethylphenol (II). The yield of (II) has been improved by treating 
(I) with lime and methyl alcohol at temperatures above 300°C. without 
addition of water. The yield of raw (II) amounted to about 19% and that of 
comparatively pure (II) to 7%, based on dry (1). (II) obtained from (1) 
as well as synthetic (II) has given duroquinone on oxidation with chromic 
acid. This reaction is covered b . patent 2,608,561 granted to Monnberg 
and Ora (Aug. 26, 1952) ; cf. B ES. 


U.S 
.LP.C. 23: 529. 19 references. 


SULFUR 


Anon. Making sulphur recovery pay. Chem. Eng. 60, no. 2: 138, 
140 (February, 1953). 


The modified Claus process installation of Consolidated Chemical Industries 
Inc. at Baton Rouge, La., for producing sulfur from 50% hydrogen sulfide 
gas is described briefly. The unit was designed to turn out 30 long tons of 
sulfur a day; whenever the output is above 20 tons, the unit operates at a 
profit. The recovery has been 97-98%. At times a limited supply of gas con- 
taining hydrogen sulfide has kept the recovery plant from operating at 
capacity. 1 illustration. ES. 


TALL OIL 


AscuE, W., and SANDERMANN, W. Tall oil as a by-product of 
the sulfate industry and its significance as a rosin source for paper 
size. Das Papier 7, no. 1/2: 6-12 (January, 1953). [In German; 
English and French summaries] 


The authors review the important literature on the recovery of tall oil, 
its distillation, the German tall oil industry and its products, and the use of 
tall oil for paper sizing. 7 tables, 10 figures, and 24 references. ES. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY AND FABRICS--TESTING 


AsHPote, D. K. The moisture relations of textile fibres at high 
humidities Proc. Roy. Soc. (London) A 212, no. 1108: 112-23 
(April 8, 1952). 
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The lack of reliable information on the absorption of moisture by hygro- 
scopic textiles at high humidities has hitherto prevented the resolution of 
certain anomalies, In the present paper the conditions for the attainment of 
atmospheres of high humidity are discussed and new techniques are shown 
to be necessary. The main requirements are conditions favoring rapid trans- 
fer of moisture to the sample and adequate temperature control. A simple 
new apparatus is described together with the experimental methods employed. 
The results given show much higher sorption at very high humidities than 
has been previously reported, but there is no true equilibrium at saturation. 
The immediate saturation regain is, for practical purposes, identical with the 
moisture held by fibers after centrifuging wet samples under standard condi- 
tions. It is concluded that the hysteresis loop closes at saturation. Other re- 
lated phenomena are discussed. 1 table, 11 figures, and 23 references. ES. 


TRADE UNIONS 


MacLaccan, Max. The passing show. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 
54, no. 1: 67-9 (January, 1953). 


The author presents the history of woods labor unionization in Canada. 
He points out the decentralized nature of the industry, a condition which 
retards dissemination of agreement information, and describes a method of 
union field organization which can overcome this difficulty to a certain 
extent. Labor and management must be educated to consider their problems 
from the standpoint of mutual benefit. 1 table. } 


VENTILATION 


Anon. The Kofra system for heat recovery from the outgoing 
air and drying with recirculated air. Das Papier 6, no. 23/24: 
538-9 (December, 1952). [In German] 


For the efficient ventilation of the paper machine room, hoods and forced- 
air circulation are essential. The Kofra pocket heat exchanger and the re- 
circulation of the dry hot air from the last stage of drying on the paper 
machine to the early stages of the process offer means for heat savings and 
improved paper-machine room conditions. 3 figures and 2 references. ES. 


WASTE PAPER 


Perry, Henry J. Waste paper problems. Paper Trade J. 136, 
no. 8: 84-5 (Feb. 20, 1953) ; Paper Mill News 76, no. 8: 146 (Feb. 
21, 1953). 

The quality of waste paper, an important source of secondary cellulose 
fiber, depends on the co-operation of supplier and user. Both should take 
steps to insure the proper packing of the paper, to eliminate rubber, asphalt, 
and other insoluble materials from the bale, and to support stable market con- 
ditions. The waste-paper user can encourage these measures by establishing 
quality specifications and rejecting only on the basis of quality, not price; 
the supplier must educate his sources of supply to the needs of his customers. 
With the creation of the Waste Paper Utilization Council, suppliers and 
users of waste paper have an instrument to work toward the solution of their 
problems. } A 9 


RELANDER, BERNDT. Waste paper and board, an important raw 
material. Rev. papiers et cartons 16, no. 2: 5, 7 (Jan. 15, 1953). 
[In French] 


The centralized system for the collection and redistribution of waste 
paper in Finland is described. 1 illustration. ES. 
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WATER-MARKS 


GacHET, Henri. The mystery and beauty of watermarks. 
Papetier 6, no. 12: 53, 55 (December, 1952). [In French] 


_ The author reviews the important books on watermarks and discusses the 
interpretation of their significance by various writers. E.S. 


WAXES 


Anon. American montan wax. Soap Sanit. Chemicals 29, no. 2: 
137, 157 (February, 1953). 

The American Lignite Products Co. at Ione, Calif. has started large-scale 
production of montan waxes. At present crude grades only are available; 
decolorizing operations are in the pilot-plant stage. When perfected, the new 
types will offer an excellent substitute for carnauba wax. American montan 
wax is hard, easily saponified, and compatible with most other waxes, oils, 
pigments, and dyes. Its high melting point, good oil retention, good penetra- 
tion, and flow make it well suited for the manufacture of carbon paper, wax 
coatings of any type, and other wax pastes and emulsions. 5 illustrations. 


Epwarps, Roy T. Tensile strength in waxes. Modern Packaging 
26, no. 6: 123-7, 169 (February, 1953). 


The possibilities of enhancing the tensile strength of paraffin wax in dairy- 
packaging materials by the addition of 2-5% of microcrystalline wax has 
become routine with some dairies. Although this procedure may be effective 
in increasing the tensile strength of some relatively weak paraffin waxes, it 
may actually reduce this property of special high-strength waxes. This ap- 
plies not only to the dairy-packaging field, but_to any paraffin-coated paper 
or board used in packaging any commodity. Socony-Vacuum Laboratories 
established, as far back as 1938, that the addition of more than 5% of micro- 
wax is detrimental and results in a loss of strength. In the present work a 
partial analysis of three commercial paraffin waxes (two conventional prod- 
ucts and one with exceptionally high tensile strength) has been made and 
the mechanical properties of each, alone and with the addition of micro- 
crystalline wax, have been investigated and related to wax composition. The 
results confirm that the addition of microcrystalline wax to conventional 


paraffin waxes is a reasonable procedure which can be recommended as a 

means of making waxes of an inferior quality yield good performance. How- 

ever, engineered waxes of inherently high quality contain substantial propor- 

tions of hydrocarbons other than normal paraffins, which are of the same 

type as those responsible for the characteristic preemies of microcrystalline 
c 


wax; they are present in the proportions which will result in the optimum 
mechanical properties. Further additions of microcrystalline waxes destroy 
this correct balance and are detrimental to the results obtained with oo 


5 tables and 6 figures. 
WET STRENGTH 


Anon. New urea formaldehyde resins for wet strength. Paper 
Ind. 34, no. 11: 1352-3 (February, 1953). 


The characteristics, advantages, and applications of Uformite 711, a 
cationic urea-formaldehyde resin developed by Rohm & Haas Co., are de- 
scribed. 1 diagram and 3 tables. ES. 


WHITE WATER 
Marpon, J., and Totter, R. M. The closure of a tissue machine 
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whitewater system. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 54, no. 1: 81-6 (Janu- 
ary, 1953) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 23: 208-9. 


The effluent problem as it affects a tissue mill is discussed, and the layout 
of the white-water system at a British mill operating a completely closed 
system for both water and fiber is given. 5 flowsheets and 3 diagrams. E.S. 


Rupotrs, WILLEM, and AmBerGc, HERMAN R. White water 
treatment. VI. The activated sludge process. Sewage Ind. Wastes 
25, no. 2: 191-200 (February, 1953) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 23: 444. 


The activated sludge process has found only limited application in the 
treatment of soluble organic wastes high in B.O.D. To determine the feasi- 
bility of the treatment of white water concentrate by the activated sludge 
process, the effects of load and of mixed liquor sludge concentration were 
studied with special emphasis on sludge accumulation, rate of oxidation and 
purification, and sludge characteristics. The laboratory studies were con- 
ducted at 20°C. with continuous shaking for 22 hours. White water con- 
centrate up to a B.O.D. concentration of 4300 p.p.m. is amenable to treatment 
by the activated sludge process and about 96% of the applied B.O.D. can 
be reduced in 22 hours at a B.O.D. loading of nearly 300 Ib. per day per 1000 
cu. ft. of aeration capacity. Sludge accumulation was found to be a function 
of the B.O.D. loading. Approximately 700 lb. of dry sludge can be expected 
per 1000 Ib. of B.O.D. added, or about 375 cu. ft. of 3% sludge. 4 ~~ 11 
figures, and 2 references. ES. 


WADDELL, JoHN C. Application of the OCO water system in 
the recovery of paper mill wastes. Proc. 7th Ind. Waste Conf., 
Purdue Univ. Eng. Bull., Extension Ser. no. 79: 375-81 (1952) ; 


cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 912. 


The OCO water system developed by the Ohio Boxboard Co. at Rittman, 
Ohio for the conservation of fiber and heat and reduction of stream pollution 
is described. Originally installed on two of its four paperboard machines to 
determine the applicability of the system on a mill scale, it is now being 
extended to all four machines. ES. 


WOOD—CHEMISTRY 


Wise, Louis E., RirrENHouseE, RutH C., Dickey, Epcar E., 
Otson, O. Harry, and Garcia, ConsuE.o. The chemical composi- 
tion of tropical woods, Ne Forest Products Research Soc. 2, no. 5: 
237-49; discussion: 249 (December, 1952); cf B.I.P.C. 22: 701. 


By procedures similar to those previously described, the following woods 
were subjected to qualitative and quantitative analysis : Couratari pulchra, 
Eschweilera sagotiana, Dicorynia paraensis, Tectona grandis, Swietenia 
macrophylla, and Ocotea rodiaei. The ash of these woods and of the following 
were examined spectrographically: Tabebuia guayacan, Pseudosamanea 
guachapele, Ocotea rubra, Manilkara bidentata (specimens from Puerto Rico 
and from Surinam), Cordia alliodora, Hymenaea courbaril, Licaria cayen- 
nensis, Syncarpia laurifolia (from Australia and Hawaii), and Antidesma 
pulvinatum. The wax of Ocotea rubra was studied. The resistance of these 
15 tropical hardwoods and 11 native woods to insect penetration (cadelle and 
lesser grain borer) was investigated and compared. Ten of the tropical and 
four of the native woods showed marked resistance to penetration; in certain 
instances, the removal of extractives increased the penetrability of ‘the woods. 
9 tables, 3 figures, and 21 references. E.S. 
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WOOD—EXTRACTIVES 


BatLou, CLinton E., and ANperson, ArTHUR B. On the 
cyclitols present in sugar pine (Pinus lambertiana Dougl.). J. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 75, no. 3: 648-50 (Feb. 5, 1953). 


A water extract of sugar pine heartwood has been shown to contain 
myo-inositol, d-inositol and sequoyitol in addition to the previously reported 
pinitol. Myo-inositol was found to be present in the aqueous sapwood extract 
along with pinitol. A procedure of fractional acetonation was employed to 
separate the cyclitol mixture and led to isolation of the pure compounds. 
Filter-paper chromatography was applied to the separation and identification 
of four cyclitols, and three cyclitol derivatives. 1 table and 18 —- 


WOOD—MENSURATION 


GtAser, Hanns. The photographic method for determining the 
solid wood volume of stacked wood. Das Papier 6, no. 23/24: 524-6 
(December, 1952). [In German] cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 130. 


The satisfactory adaptation of Mountain’s photographic procedure and dot- 
count method to German measures (decimal system) and forestry conditions 
is described. 1 table, 2 figures, and 1 reference. E.S. 


WOOD—PRESERVATION 


LINDGREN, Rave M., and Harvey, Georce M. Decay control 
and increased permeability in southern pine sprayed with fluoride 
solutions. J. Forest Products Research Soc. 2, no. 5: 250-6; dis- 
cussion: 256 (December, 1952). 


Surface applications of 3-5% solutions of ammonium bifluoride and sodium 
fluoride greatly reduced decay losses and increased the permeability in peeled 
and rough pulpwood of southern pine. The treatments were appreciably more 
effective than the highly fungicidal chlorinated phenol and organic mercury so- 
lutions, used separately or in mixture. The superiority was particularly evident 
under conditions of slow seasoning of the wood over long periods and when ap- 
a, of the spray treatment was delayed for as long as a week after 

It cutting. The development of the common green mold, Trichoderma, was 
favored on fluoride-treated wood and apparently contributed to control of 
the decay fungi by a breakdown of ray cells. The significance of these find- 
ings on decay control and increased permeability of wood is discussed in 
relation to practical and certain fundamental problems. 3 tables, 3 figures, 
and 8 references. E.S. 


WOOD—SACCHARIFICATION 


GILBERT, NATHAN, Hosss, I. A., and SanpBuRG, W. D. Utiliza- 
tion of wood by — with dilute sulfuric acid. J. Forest 
Products Research Soc. 2, no. 5: 43-8; discussion: 48-9 (Decem- 
ber, 1952) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 22: 952. 


An economic evaluation is presented for a wood-hydrolysis process which 
was developed through pilot-plant work by the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and which involves several modificatioas of the Madison wood-sugar process. 
The economics of wood hydrolysis could be further improved by the use of 
wood waste in place of cordwood and by the utilization of unevaporated 
solutions of wood sugars for the production of yeast in an integrated plant. 
1 table, 3 figures, including a flowsheet, and 12 references. ES. 
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WOOD OPERATIONS 


McCraw, W. E. Pulpwood handling. Paper Mill News 76, no. 
7: 11-13 (Feb. 14, 1953). 


The author discusses tree-length logging by tractor and sulky, which is 
the recommended logging method for eastern timber. Mechanical logging 
requires more job layout or study of the methods and routines to be used 
than conventional methods, including the determination of road intervals, 
skidding distance, and number of units required. The importance of crew 
training is stressed; it is a mistake to believe that loggers accustomed to 
hand logging can step right in and do a good job on machine logging. The 
selection of the correct size of tractors and auxiliary equipment depends upon 
many interrelated factors, such as maximum and average tree size, topog- 
raphy and terrain, length of yarding distance, density of stand, cutting system, 
production quotas, and over-all job efficiency. Useful directions are aa 


WOOD TRANSPORTATION 


Hotexamp, J. A. The preparation, handling, and transportation 
of eo east of the Rockies. Tappi 36, no. 2: 139-44A (Febru- 
ary, 1953). 

The growing shortage of manpower, the increased cost of labor, and the 
demand for pulpwood exceeding all previous records will necessitate the 
replacement of manpower with machine power in a number of operational 
steps required in the production of pulpwood. Present mechanized equipment 
for piling, skidding, and loading and unloading pulpwood on trucks or sleighs 
in the five principal pulpwood- producing areas east of the Rockies (Lake 
States, Northeast, Appalachian, Southeast, and South regions) is reviewed, 
and the need for the continued development of improved materials-handling 
methods is stressed. 18 illustrations. ES. 


WOOD WASTE 


SAEMAN, JEROME F, Status of chemical utilization of wood 
waste. J. Forest Products Research Soc. 2, no. 5: 50-5; discussion: 
55 (December, 1952). 


The amount of wood waste available in the United States and its geographi- 
cal distribution are discussed. The methods considered for its economic utili- 
zation are dependent on the amount available and its location in relation to 
the potential market outlets. The proposals previously made for the utilization 
of wood waste are reviewed, and current work at the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory in Madison and other laboratories is discussed. 1 table, 4 figures, and 
21 references. ES. 

X-RAY RESEARCH 


PaLEN, V. W. X-ray calculator for identifying elements. Paper 
Ind. 34, no. 11: 1354-5 (February, 1953). 


The assembling and application of a calculator for users of an x-ray 
spectrograph (fluorescence analysis) in the paper field are outlined. Using 
known conditions in the setup and angular readings from the instrument 
chart, the calculator quickly indicates the identity of eleraents with corre- 
sponding wavelength. 1 table and 2 diagrams. ES. 





Patent Section 


Although the abstracts of the United States and Canadian patents are pre- 
pared from the patents themselves, the initial selection of the patents to be 
abstracted is made from the Patent Gazette and the Canadian Patent Office 
Record, and, therefore, it is possible that the patent section will not contain 
all patents of potential interest to the industry. In so far as possible, an at- 
tempt will be made to indicate patents issued in both countries. 

he patent abstracts are listed under the various headings currently used 
for the abstracts of periodical articles. 

Printed copies of United States patents can be obtained from the Com- 
missioner of Patents, Washington, D.C.; the price is 25 cents per copy. 
Canadian patents up to and including December, 1948, are available only as 
manuscripts or photostatic copies, and an estimate of the cost of a patent 
should be obtained from the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, Canada, in 
advance of the order. With January, 1949, printed copies of Canadian 
patents are available at 25 cents per copy of less than 50 sheets of printed 
matter. For patents of 50 sheets or over, the price is $1.00 per copy. Begin- 
ning with volume 21, the Canadian patents will be abstracted from the com- 
plete specifications. 


ALKALINE PROCESSES—RECOVERY 


GruEN, Benct H. E. Method for the recovery of spent liquors 
from the cooking of cellulose from raw material containing silica. 
U. S. patent 2,628,155. Filed Feb. 1, 1949. Issued Feb. 10, 1953. 5 
claims. [Cl. 23-46] 

A process for the recovery of alkali metal values from silica-containing 
black liquor (I) involves removing the silica by precipitation with lime prior 
to evaporation. Burnt lime is preferred to slaked lime because its reaction 
with water in (I) raises the temperature and causes a binding of water as 
calcium hydroxide. The precipitation is best carried out at higher temperatures 
[up to and above the boiling point of (I)] and over a period of 5-10 minutes. 
This short time period results in maximum precipitation of silica and mini- 
mum precipitation of organic matter; the mixture is filtered within about 25 
minutes after the addition of lime to (1). R.C.R. 


BARK 


GronpaL, Bror L., and Dickinson, Carvin L. Separation of 
bark components. U. S. patent 2,627,375. Filed Jan. 5, 1948. Issued 
Feb. 3, 1953. 14 claims. Assigned to Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany. [Cl. 241-14] 

The method of treating coniferous bark (I) (Douglas-fir in particular) for 
the production of cork, fiber, and powder residue comprises: selecting (1) 
with a moisture content of 30-80%, grinding it to a mesh size of 7/64 to 1 
inch, reducing the moisture content to 10-25%, screening ground (I) to 
obtain a first fraction of cork and fiber aggregates and rescreening the fines 
to obtain a second fraction of fibers and small particles of cork. The second 
fraction is treated to pulverize differentially the cork particles and nonfibrous 
omg and the substantially pure fiber product is separated from the non- 

brous residue after screening. Component analyses of the various fractions 


and a complete flowchart of the scheme of separation are given. ‘ = 
nie 
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BARKERS AND BARKING 


Exk.unp, Henrik J., and MILter, CLARENCE W. Mechanical log 
barker. U. S. patent 2,625,968. Filed April 21, 1949. Issued Jan. 
20, 1953. 5 claims. Assigned to D. J. Murray Manufacturing Co. 
[Cl. 144-208] 

The mechanism mechanically twists and removes bark from longitudinally 
advancing successive logs by a series of helically disposed flexible and rapidly 


revolving elements such as chains located in a rotor. The barker can be used 
for wet or dry logs. 6 figures. R.C.R 


BOARD, BUILDING 


Miscatt, Jack. Asphalt building board. U. S. patent 2,626,872. 
Filed June z 1948. Issued Jan. 27, 1953. 1 claim. Assigned to Great 
Lakes Carbon Corporation. [Cl. 106-122] 

A building board consisting of a bituminous binder (43-65% asphalt, melt- 
ing at 100-250°F.) and a filler of 35-57% expanded perlite is claimed. The 
finished board has high heat- and sound-insulation properties and a density 
of 25-60 Ib./cu. ft. R.C.R. 

BOARD SPECIALTIES 


GarRBER, Ray H. Detachable ash tray for match packs. U. S. 
patent 2,627, 971. Filed Dec. 6, 1950. Issued Feb. 10, 1953. 1 claim. 
[ Cl. 206-37] 

The cardboard tray is provided with inwardly facing grooves adapted to 


receive the side edges of the wall of a match pack. It can be slidably secured 
or detached as desired. 4 figures. R.C.R. 


CELLULOSE ETHERS 


Wacne_r, Cary R., AXE, WILLIAM N., and HiMEL, Cuester M. 
Drilling fluids and methods of using same. U. S. patent 2,626,239. 
Filed July 28, 1949. Issued Jan. 20, 1953. 12 claims. Assigned to 
Phillips Petroleum Company. [Cl. 252-8. 5] 


A water-base well drilling mud is claimed which comprises an aqueous 
fluid mixture containing suspended inorganic solids which form a filter cake 
on the wall of the well and a water-soluble sulfonated cellulose derivative 
(I) (e.g:, salts of cellulose methanesulfonic acid, cellulose ethanesulfonic 
acid, cellulose methylbenzenesulfonic acid) in an amount sufficient to reduce 
the water loss resulting from filtration through the filter cake but insufficient 
to increase the viscosity of the drilling mud so that it cannot be circulated. 
(1) can not be precipitated or regenerated in any substantial degree by dilu- 
tion with water or by contact with electrolytes normally encountered in 
drilling. R.C. 

DIGESTERS 


Nevin, Leonarp C. Strainer for digesters or the like. Canadian 
patent 490,416. Filed May 29, 1950. Issued Feb. 10, 1953. 8 claims. 
Assigned to Chemipulp Process, Inc. 


Improvements in a digester strainer (particularly for digester circulating 
systems) comprise a multiplicity of plates, interlocked so as to stiffen the 
strainer at the lines of interlocking, and strainer plate units thin enough to 
be flexible and mounted so as to move inwardly and outwardly, preventing 
formation of scale deposits. 12 figures. R.C.R. 
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DISPENSING CONTAINERS 


BeErGSTEIN, Rosert M. Method of producing cartons having 
metal tearing edges. U. S. patent 2,628,179. Filed Feb. 1, 1950. 
Issued Feb. fo, 1953. 14 claims. [Cl. 154-118] 

The narrow, metal tearing strip is adhesively secured to the paperboard 
blank and the strip and blank are concurrently severed forming a tearing 
edge, supported and reinforced by a paperboard member. The finished carton 
is suitable for dispensing wax paper, etc. 15 figures. R.C.R. 


Donovan, Marion. Facial tissue. U. S. patent 2,627,974. Filed 
April 6, 1951. Issued Feb. 10, 1953. 6 claims. [C1. 206-57] 


The multiple plies of a facial tissue are stacked to permit withdrawal of a 
single ply or an entire tissue from the box. 3 figures. R.C.R. 


Hick1n, Rosert J. Frangible means for dispensing cartons. 
U. S. patent 2,626,096. Filed May 20, 1949. Issued Jan. 20, 1953. 
1 claim. Assigned to The Ohio Boxboard Company. [Cl. 229-51] 

The dispensing opening in a paperboard carton (e.g. cleansing tissue) is 
made tearable by spacing apart two parallel rows of perforations (I) ex- 
tending through the wall and defining between them a tear path (II). A pair 
of cut-scores parallels (I), extends only partially through the wall, and lies 
in (II). 4 figures. RCR. 


Hoac, Roperick W. Method and machine for making and filling 
containers. Canadian patent 489,925. Filed Aug. 26, 1949. Issued 


Jan. 27, 1953. 13 claims. 


Individual shaker packets are fabricated from a web of flexible, single- 
faced, corrugated material, the flutes of which are filled, sealed, and severed. 
This is the same as U. S. patent 2,544,020 (March 6, 1951); ef. se Noam 
21: 594. 5 figures. R.C.R. 


Roos, RaymMonp B. Sample dispensing device. U. S. patent 
2,627,972. Filed May 6, 1948. Issued Feb. 10, 1953. i date. [Cl. 
206-44.1 1] 


A display of sales packages includes an open sample package incorporated 
in the display so that it remains in position while the surrounding” Tr eM 
are removed by the consumer. 5 figures. R.C.R 


FOLDING BOXES 


ALPHENAAR, Pieter A. Flat pattern or blank for folding box 
and a folding ‘box formed from such a blank. Canadian patent 
489,904. Filed Oct. 12, 1950. Issued Jan. 27, 1953. 2 claims. 


A folding box is formed from a blank or flat pattern without loss in 
material by utilizing the sections generally wasted in the side-wall —_— 


of the box. 2 figures. 


Brooxs, Lewis C. Consumer type container. U. S. patent 
2,626,095. Filed Oct. 29, 1948. Issued Jan. 20, 1953. 1 claim. 
Assigned one third to Ira M. Jones. [Cl. 229-23] 


A water-vaporproof container is constructed from two blanks and has 
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reinforcing ledges or “truss” shoulders around the edges of three sides and 
portions of the fourth; it can be partially fabricated and eat ry 7 


figures. 


FEIGELMAN, HerMAN A. Folding box. U. S. patent 2,626,739. 
Filed Jan. 31, 1947. Issued Jan. 27 1953. 2 dain [Cl. 229-27] 


A combined box arrangement comprises a plurality of interlockingly en- 
gaging boxes. 10 figures. R.C.R. 


GoLpsHOLL, Morton. Paperboard carton with cover. U. S. 
patent 2,628,012. Filed May 26, 1950. Issued Feb. 10, 1953. 3 
claims. Assigned to Container Corporation of America. [Cl. 229- 
44] 

The invention embodies a paperboard carton with walls of hollow, double 
panel structure combined with a separate cover panel adapted to extend over 
the top of the tray. The cover can be raised for access to the contents as 
well as to provide a display panel. 4 figures. R.C.R. 


MELLER, RecInaLtD B. Self locking folding boxes. Canadian 
patent 490,186. Filed July 26, 1948. Issued Feb. 3, 1953. 4 claims. 
Assigned to Bemiss-Jason Company. 

A folding box embodies a corner-locking arrangement in which a cut 
edge on one blank portion interengages a cut edge on another blank portion, 
so that an edge-to-edge interlock of substantial length results. This is the 
same as U. S. patent 2,580,181 (Dec. 25, 1951); cf. B.I.P.C. 22: 456. 10 
figures. R.C.R. 


INTERIOR PACKING 


FREIBERG, JAMES M. Folding shipping frame for glass. U. S. 
patent 2,626,050. Filed Jan. 8, 1952. Issued Jan. 20, 1953. 14 claims. 
Assigned to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. [Cl. 206-62] 

The invention provides an extensible cushioning edge packing for plate 
glass made from paperboard; it may be fabricated without use of adhesive 
or metal and can be compactly folded for storage and easily extended for 
use. 12 figures. R.C.R. 


MarsHALL, RicHarp C. Separator for cartridge cartons. U. S. 
patent 2,626,077. Filed Nov. 13, 1952. Issued Jan. 20, 1953. 1 
claim. Assigned to Mars-Hall, Incorporated. [Cl. 217-28] 

The cartridge separator comprises a flat sheet of foldable material (1) 
with a series of tabs cut from (I) and folded in such a way that cartridges 
are held in place and the tabs maintained in their proper position when the 
carton is empty. 4 figures. R.C.R. 


Tuomas, Harotp E. Packing for bottles and like articles. Cana- 
dian patent 490,230. Filed June 19, 1950. Issued Feb. 3, 1953. 3 
claims. Assigned to The Hartmann Fibre Company. 

A molded pulp separating plate is adapted to be loosely received and 


laterally positioned in a container. It has spaced apertures through which the 
article necks can be inserted alternately from opposite sides of = 94 


figures. 
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LOCUST BEAN 


Friscn, Nat, and Sweeney, Frank J. Modified locust bean 
gum. Canadian patent 489,879. Filed Dec. 9, 1949. Issued Jan. 20, 
1953. 7 claims. Assigned to Stein Hall & Co. Inc. 


Aqueous solutions of a mixture (1) comprising 50-96% (by weight) of 
locust bean gum (II), 2-35% of a borate and 1-20% of an acid material (III) 
(glyoxal, pyruvic aldehyde, ammonium chloride, citric acid, boric acid, am- 
monium sulfate) with the proportions of borate to (III) ranging from 1:1 
to 3:1 are claimed. When the product was used as a beater additive, Mullen 
tests were higher than when (II) alone was added. Aqueous solutions of (1) 
disperse readily—hot or cold—flow freely, and do not leave scum in con- 
tainers. 21 different combinations of the components of (I) are a. 


MACHINERY—BALERS 


Wattace, Ricuarp E. Baling machines. Canadian patent 
490,314. Filed June 7, 1946. Issued Feb. 3, 1953. 17 claims. As- 
signed to Toronto Star. 


The machine, after placement of the bundle on the bed plate and depres- 
sion of the starting lever, automatically measures, cuts, wraps and welds the 
wire around the stacked newspapers. 18 figures. R.C.R. 


MACHINERY—CONSISTENCY REGULATORS 


STAEGE, STEPHEN A. Paper machinery. U. S. patent 2,627,788. 
Filed Feb. 12, 1948. Issued Feb. 10, 1953. 20 claims. Assigned to 
The Black-Clawson Company. [Cl. 92-44] 

An apparatus is provided to regulate the freeness and consistency of the 
papermaking stock, particularly as supplied to a paper machine or refiner. 
The control device can be installed at any convenient location in the handling 
or supply system for the fluid in such a manner that its accuracy will not be 
affected by changes in pressure effective on the system as a whole. * a= 


MACHINERY—CONVERTING MACHINERY 


BoKENKROGER, WILLIAM H., and Avery, True M. Bag handle 
making and applying machine. U. S. patent 2,625,862. Filed May 5, 
1947. Issued Jan. 20, 1953. 17 claims. Assigned to Union Bag & 
Paper Corporation. [Cl. 93-8] 


A machine is designed to make multi-ply handles from single-ply strips of 
material and to attach the handles to the sides of preformed a 


74 figures. a rs 


Novick, ABRAHAM. Envelope patch applying mechanism. U. S. 
patent 2,627,792. Filed Aug. 30, 1950. Issued Feb. 10, 1953. 12 
claims. Assigned to F. L. Smithe Machine Co., Inc. [Cl. 93-61] 


In the manufacture of window envelopes, an apparatus for applying the 
window is provided which feeds a patch web, severs the gummed patch, 
carries it by suction and applies it to the envelope. 28 figures. R.C.R. 


PATTERSON, RoserT. Insulated shingle producing machine. U. S. 
patent 2,625,978. Filed March 23, 1949, Issued Jan. 20, 1953. 16 
claims. Assigned to Multi Shingle Corporation. [CI. 154-1.6] 
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Machine improvements are claimed which include a conveyor mechanism 
for moving insulation slabs (I) singly from a stack, a means for moving (1) 
past an applier which coats them with an adhesive material, and a transfer 
mechanism enabling (I) to be placed in contact with a building shingle on 
a platform. 10 figures. R.C.R. 


Rincier, Wititam A. Device for setting up cartons. U. S. 
patent 2,627,791. Filed Oct. 24, 1947. Issued Feb. 10, 1953. 9 
claims. Assigned to The Gardner Board and Carton Co. [Cl. 93-51] 

A machine is claimed for setting up cartons in a single, rapid movement. 


The cartons are designed to contain three lamp bulbs and are set up from 
blanks at the point of testing and packing in the bulb plant. 15 ae ta 


SAMSING, Rotr A. Apparatus for setting up box blanks. U. S. 
patent 2,626,545. Filed Oct. 11, 1951. Issued Jan. 27, 1953. 2 
claims. Assigned to Carton Engineering Corporation. [Cl. 93-51] 


The apparatus automatically sets up foldable box blanks as covered by 
U. S. patent 2,553,870 (May 22, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 817. The locking ears 
of the blank are bent to a position which assures a secure closure. pares. 


Voct, CLARENCE W. Apparatus for and process of manufactur- 
ing enwrapments. U. S. patent 2,626,544. Filed July 29, 1948. 
Issued Jan. 27, 1953. 23 claims. [Cl. 93-1] 

A method of and apparatus for making packaging material in the form 
of a plurality of bags connected in chained relationship and each having an 
open and closed end are claimed. The bags may be made from flattened 
tubular casing (waxed, kraft, and parchment paper, or polyvinylidene chlor- 
ide). 21 figures. R.C.R. 


MACHINERY—CORRUGATING MACHINE 


Larsson, Oror E. Procedure and machine for manufacturing 
corrugated paper or other corrugated materials and products made 
in that way. Canadian patent 489,745. Filed June 17, 1948. Issued 
Jan. 20, 1953. 8 claims. 

A method and apparatus for manufacturing corrugated paper are claimed 
which consist of feeding the material in sheets or rolls (I) between smooth 
cylindrical rollers rotating with equal peripheral speeds, and of forcing it 
into a channel limited in its least dimension by parallel walls. The distance 
between the walls is adjustable to the desired height of the corrugations, and 
(1) is stopped in the channel by an obstacle until corrugations are formed 
having sufficient friction against the walls to offer resistance for the forma- 
tion of further corrugations. 6 figures. R.C.R. 


MACHINERY—CUTTERS 


BATTERSBY, JAMES E. Apparatus for cutting sheets from webs 
of cardboard, paper, and the like. Canadian patent 490,262. Filed 
March 27, 1950, Issued Feb. 3, 1953. 10 claims. Assigned to Masson 
Scott & Company Limited. 


This is the same as U. S. patent 2,613,741 (Oct. 14, 1952); cf. B.LP.C. 
23: 217. 3 figures. R.C.R. 
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Kerr, JOHN. Paper cutting machine. Canadian patent 490,362. 
Filed Jan. 22, 1949. Issued Feb. 10, 1953. 2 claims. 


An automatic means for locking the back gage on a paper cutting machine 
is claimed. A pair of levers is adapted to clamp the wheel for moving the 
backing gage; the arm designed for releasing the levers is positioned so that 
it cannot cause release of the gage while the knife-control lever is in knife- 
operating position. 3 figures. R.C.R. 


TEALL, Oxiver E. Machine for cutting tissue. U. S. patent 
2,627, 922. Filed Feb. 14, 1950. Issued Feb. 10, 1953. 11 claims. 
Assigned one third to William Edds, and one third to Douglas 
Crutchley. [Cl. 164-61] 


A conveyor adapted to feed material (multiple layer stack of tissue, paper 
toweling, etc.) continuously co-operates with one or more circular cutters 
having a movement corresponding to the conveyor speed. The material passes 
“8 entially or chordally through the rotary path of movement of the cutters. 

gures. R.C.R. 


MACHINERY—FILTERS 


PERSONS, LAWRENCE M. Feed control for paper filters. U. S. 
patent 2,626,012. Filed May 19, 1947. Issued Jan. 20, 1953. 5 claims. 
Assigned to McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Company. [Cl. 
183-62] 

Paper filters in an air conditioning system can be automatically changed 
by an electrically operated means. All necessary electrical — * 994 


switches are claimed. 3 figures. 


Wicks, Joun D. Filter cartridge. U. S. patent 2,627,350. Filed 
Jan. 12, 1949. Issued Feb. 3, 1953. 5 claims. Assigned to Wix 
Accessories Corporation. [Cl. 210-169] 


An improved filter cartridge for use in the lubricating systems of internal 
combustion engines includes a fluted filter paper member (1) of cylindrical 
form having end-to-end infolds extending radially inward from its periphery 
to the central longitudinal core. Outside narrower auxiliary infolds are ar- 
ranged close to each other and close to the main infolds and combine to 
resist buckling of any particular infold. A disk at each end of (1) is secured 
to end edges only of the flutes. 6 figures. R.C.R. 


MACHINERY—FOLDING MACHINE 


SABEE, REINHARDT N. Tissue interfolding method and appa- 
ratus. U. S. patent 2,626,145. Filed April 5, 1947. Issued Jan. 20, 
1953. 11 claims. Assigned to International Cellucotton Products 
Company. [Cl. 270-73] 


A high-speed rotary interfolding machine is adapted for the continuous 
Z-foiding of lightweight facial tissue. This is the same as Canadian I 
484,718 (July 8, 1952); cf. B.I.P.C. 22: 961-2. 13 figures. 


MACHINERY—JOGGERS 


GyosTEIn, Nits. Jogging device for piled sheets. U. S. patent 
2,626,147. Filed June 9, 1949. Issued Jan. 20, 1953. 5 claims. As- 
signed to Federal Carton Corporation. [Cl. 271-8] 
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The top layer in a stack of cardboard sheets is aligned by jogging it into 
position with a number of transverse plates mounted on pistons contained 
within air cylinders. This alignment permits inexpensive, accurate feeding of 
sheets into machines for cutting, scoring, etc. 3 figures. R.C.R. 


MACHINERY—PACKAGING MACHINERY 


AUERBACH, ZEMACH. Blade packaging machine. U. S. patent 
2,627,790. Filed Aug. 26, 1948. Issued Feb. 10, 1953. 18 claims. 
Assigned to The Gillette Company. [Cl. 93-1] 

The machine comprises a blade magazine, feed rolls to supply a continuous 
unperforated strip (1) of paper or cardboard, a punch for perforating (I), 
and a carrier which removes a blade from the magazine and inserts it in the 
slot. Packages of razor blades are thus continuously formed. “ae 


CHENEY, Vao L., and Tosy, Max E. Package forming and seal- 
ing machine. U. S. patent 2,627,150. Filed May 31, 1949. Issued 
re 1953. 10 claims. Assigned to Chip Steak Company. [C1. 

3-25] 
The machine, operating at a comparatively high rate of speed, forms and 


separates hermetically sealed packages (envelopes) from continuous supply 
strips of sheet material such as cellophane or latex-coated paper. io 


Dixon, Victor V. Wrapper crimping apparatus. U. S. patent 
2,627,711. Filed April 30, 1951. Issued Feb. 10, 1953. 1 claim. [C1. 
53-150] 

A pair of spaced, paralleled crimping members (I) are mounted on an 


inclined base plate having a transverse aligning bar. (1) can be adjusted 
to accommodate rolls of various lengths. 5 figures. R.C.R. 


HarrINGTON, BerTIE S. Automatic carton closing machine. U. S. 
patent 2,627,152. Filed March 13, 1948. Issued Feb. 3, 1953. 60 
claims. Assigned to Armour and Company. [Cl. 53-44] 

The machine is adapted to close cartons of the type used in packaging 
lard, etc. automatically by folding the flaps inward and downward and in- 
serting the tongue on the cover into its proper place. The invention is char- 
acterized by high-speed operation, simplicity of design, and a minimum 
number of operating parts. 26 figures. R.C.R. 


Lewis, Harotp P. Packaging machine. U. S. patent 2,626,494. 
Filed April 13, 1950. Issued Jan. 27, 1953. 3 claims. Assigned to 
Pak-Rapid, Inc. [Cl. 53-86] 

A package-forming and -sealing machine provides a pair of sealing rolls 
and a means of leading strips of packaging material (paper, cellophane, etc.) 
to and between the rolls. The packages, for solid and granular articles, can 
be edge and end sealed. 7 figures. R.C.R. 


MALHIOT, CLARENCE J. Packaging machine and method of 
packaging. U. S. patent 2,625,777. Filed April 2, 1949. Issued Jan. 
20, 1953. 20 claims. Assigned to F. B. Redington Co. [C1. 53-136] 


The invention provides a machine which has continuously operating belts 
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for moving cans to a discharge station; two cans are first inserted in one 
end of the container and the container then moves forward to a further 
station where two additional cans are inserted in the opposite end of the 
container. Two, four, or six cans are packaged in one carton with the end 
cans protruding and being held in place by top and bottom flaps caught in 
the depressed top and bottom sections of the cans. 12 figures. R.C.R. 


PETERSON, CLARENCE J. Paper feeding mechanism for box 
wrapping machines. U. S. patent 2,625,779. Filed March 4, 1950. 
Issued Jan. 20, 1953. 5 claims. Assigned to Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Association. [Cl. 53-155] 

The boxes are moved by a conveyor against a sheet of paper fed verti- 
cally in front of each box. The paper is cut just before the. box touches it 
and, as the box pushes against it, the paper is folded around the top, bot- 
tom, and front edge of the box. Subsequent folders finish the wrapping and 
seal the ends. 8 figures. R.C.R. 


Rose, ALFreD G., and Pearson, FrepertcK H. Wrapping ma- 
chinery. U. S. patent 2,627,154. Filed April 20, 1950. Issued Feb. 
3, 1953. 4 claims. Assigned to Rose Brothers (Gainsborough) 
Limited. [Cl. 53-124] 

The machine involves a conveyor for passing a succession of block-shaped 
articles (cigarette packages) and wrappers (transparent cellulosic material) 
through a folding channel in which each wrapper is folded about its article 
in the form of an open-ended pouch. The formation of an end closure is 
claimed which is particularly useful when a tearing strip is desired. oa 


STENCIL, FeLix. Banding of roofing material. U. S. patent 
2,627,153. Filed Dec. 16, 1948. Issued Feb. 3, 1953. 11 claims. 
Assigned to Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Company. [Cl. 53-59] 

The invention covers an assembly-line packaging apparatus for applying 
fiberboard wrapping to stacks of roofing shingles (marketed in terms of 
roofing area) and employs a continuous conveyor process. The wrapped 
packages are compressed to reduce their girth prior to stitching to prevent 
loosening or bulging before the final staples are applied. 11 —, 


Woop, Wayne A. Machine for closing cartons while the cartons 
are being translated. U. S. patent 2,625,778. Filed May 21, 1951. 
Issued Jan. 20, 1953. 20 claims. Assigned to Sutherland Paper 
Company. [Cl. 53-145] 

The machine provides for automatic closure of light-weight (low-rigidity) 
rectangular paper cartons, particularly those having end walls joined to side 
walls by automatically erectible interlocking flaps. The cartons, previously 


erected and filled, are closed while on a constantly moving conveyor belt. 
11 figures. R.C.R. 


MACHINERY—PASTING MACHINE 


Wits, Stantey C. F. Manufacture of paper and like bags. 
Canadian patent 490,298. Filed May 23, 1949. Issued Feb. 3, 1953. 
8 claims. Assigned to E. S. & A. Robinson, Limited. 


In the manufacture of paper bags, the seams of the bags are heat sealed by 
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the application of one or more jets or streams of hot air. This is the same 
as U. S. patent 2,587,422 (Feb. 26, 1952); cf. B.I.P.C. 22:635. 10 ct 


MACHINERY—SUCTION BOXES 


CAMPBELL, JOHN. Suction box. U. S. patent 2,627,789. Filed 
April 10, 1950. Issued Feb. 10, 1953. 10 claims. [Cl. 92-51] 


An improved suction box, provided with a top for use with an endless wire 
or felt in the formation of the web, comprises a plurality of carrying rolls 
positioned transversely of the box which support the wire and are them- 
selves rotatably supported by bearing members. There is an improved seal 
along the edges of the wire. 10 figures. R.C.R. 


MACHINERY—THICKENERS 


Cowan, Ben. Pulp thickening apparatus. Canadian patent 
489,914. Filed March 22, 1952. Issued Jan. 27, 1953. 2 claims. 


A pulp-thickening apparatus of the cylinder-mold type is claimed which, 
contrary to prevalent practice, is operated under substantially reduced mold- 
head (the difference in liquid levels inside and outside the cylinder mold) 
conditions and with the maintenance of an unusually high level of white 
water inside the cylinder mold. This is accomplished by damming the dis- 
charge of white water from the cylinder mold. The higher level of white 
water thereby submerges a larger segment of the interior mold drainage 
surface and thus keeps the mold head at a reduced value. The method results 
in optimum drainage and fiber deposition. 7 figures. R.C.R. 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


Sparks, CHARLES H., and TurNER, Frank C. Log handling 
boom. U. S. patent 2,626,715. Filed June 8, 1951. Issued Jan. 27, 
1953. 2 claims, [Cl. 212-144] 

A portable log-handling apparatus is claimed which embodies an improved 
boom for lifting logs in a horizontal plane and at an angle to the center 
line of the boom. The invention provides means for heeling a log when the 
boom is disposed at an angle relative to the log. 3 figures. R.C.R. 


Troyer, Marc D. Logging cranes. Canadian patent 490,194. 
Filed Oct. 3, 1949. Issued Feb. 3, 1953. 3 claims. Assigned to 
Berger Engineering Work, Inc. 

The boom or boom stick of a log-handling device is equipped with a 
heeling plate and a pair of log lifting tongs; these are pivotally attached to a 
mounting block pivotally connected to the outer end of the boom stick 
by a vertically directed pivot pin to permit the paired tongs to be turned 
laterally to positions within a wide angle which extend equally to opposite 
sides of the vertical plane of the boom stick. 5 figures. R.C.R. 


MOLDED PULP ARTICLES 


CuHaptin, Merte P. Machine for pressing pulp articles. U. S. 
patent 2,627,211. Filed Oct. 18, 1949. Issued Feb, 3, 1953. 4 claims. 
Assigned to Chaplin Corporation. [Cl. 92-59] 


The invention relates to an apparatus for compressing formed molded 
pulp articles between rotating mating dies for the purpose of compacting the 
article; it concerns specifically a hold-down device for the dies which will 
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permit a much lighter construction of the operating parts of the machine 
than hitherto possible. 6 figures. ES. 


Cox, Joun W. Carton. Canadian patent 490,067. Filed June 16, 
1950. Issued Jan. 27, 1953. 10 claims. Assigned to Shellmar Prod- 
ucts Corporation. 


A cellular, molded-pulp egg carton is adapted to fit into a standard egg 
case. This is the same as U. S. patent 2,529,140 (Nov. 7, 1950) ; cf. ty LP A. 
21 :289. 7 figures. R.C.R. 


Cox, Joun W. Molded pulp cartons. Canadian patent 490,066. 
Filed June 16, 1950. Issued Jan. 27, 1953. 4 claims. Assigned to 
Shellmar Products Corporation. 


A molded-pulp egg carton incorporates a hinged lid and a locking tab 
attached to the body of the carton. The tab is designed to lock the ig 
in a closed position. This is the same as U. S. patent 2,517,465 is Hy 2 
1950) ; cf. B.LP.C. 21: 65. 9 figures. R.C.R. 


RANDALL, WALTER H. Pulp molding machine and process. U. S. 
patent 2 628,640. Filed Feb. 26, 1946. Issued Feb. 17, 1953. 5 
claims. Assigned to Keyes Fibre Company. [Cl. 92-56] 

A machine forms molded-pulp articles, such as cylindrical shotgun shell 
wads by supplying pulp stock to a die cavity and applying suction to the 
bottom and sides of the cavity to form a continuous fiber mat. Downward 
pressure is applied on the deposited pulp, curling inwardly the upper edges 
of the pulp and forming a solid, cylindrical product. The molded pulp wad 
is expelled upwardly out of the die cavity. 7 figures. R.C.R. 


PACKAGING 


Gourpin, Maset E, Convenience package. Canadian patent 
490,350. Filed March 27, 1951. Issued Feb. 10, 1953. 6 claims. 
A convenience package comprises a tissue toilet-seat cover and several 


sheets of toilet paper, rolled and enclosed in a paper wrapper. This is the 
same as U. S. patent 2,550,551 (April 24, 1951); cf. B.I.P.C. “4 ey 5 


figures. 


SEIFERTH, Oscar E. Package. U. S. patent 2,627,470. Filed 
July 7, 1945. Issued Feb. 3, 1953. 6 claims. Assigned to Voss 
Brothers Manufacturing Co. [Cl. 99-175] 


Sausages and like articles are connected together in a row by banding 
with a single continuous strip of banding paper which completely embraces 
each article in turn. The strip is looped around a part of each article and a 
cut-out tongue extends about the remaining portion. 7 figures. R.C.R 


VALENTA, JOSEPH. Frozen confection package and container 
therefor. U. S. patent 2,627,472. Filed July 17, 1951. Issued Feb. 3, 
1953. 7 claims. [Cl. 99- 180] 


The cardboard container is designed to facilitate insertion of the con- 
fection (ice cream on a stick) and to lock it in automatically. The locking 
means serve also as a drip catcher. 4 figures. R.C.R. 


Watson, Harry G., Sr. Match package. U. S. patent 2,626,703. 
Filed Oct. 27, 1949. Issued Jan. 27, 1953. 4 claims. [Cl. 206-29] 
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A frusto-conical hollow container of paperlike material is used as a 
wooden-stem match holder. The bottom disk has its upper surface of con- 
vex shape roughened to prevent the matches from slipping across the 
bottom of the container. 3 figures. R.C.R. 


PACKAGING—OPENERS 


TAMARIN, BERNARD J., and Metetti, ApotpH. Art of packaging 
with pull strip. U. S. patent 2,625,775. Filed Aug. 16, 1946, Issued 
on 20, 1953. 18 claims. Meletti’s interest assigned to Tamarin. [Cl. 

3-5] 

A cellophane pull strip (1) is incorporated in a package to facilitate its 
opening and to initiate the ejection of an article. When applied to ciga- 
rette packages (I) can be attached to the mid portion of an end cigarette. 
34 figures. R.C.R. 


PAPER SPECIALTIES 


Brown, Paut. Corrugated paper. U. S. patent 2,627,484. Filed 
March 30, 1951. Issued Feb. 3, 1953. 4 claims. Assigned to Packag- 
ing Materials Corp. [Cl. 154-55] 

A packaging material for fragile articles comprises a molded sheet having 
spaced corrugations substantially thicker than a series of connecting (inter- 
vening) flexible portions. A sheet of relatively thin, flexible, nonextensible 
paper is attached to the crowns of the corrugations. 4 figures. R.C.R. 


Ewrnc, WitL1AM M. Carbon paper. U. S. patent 2,626,884. Filed 
June 17, 1946. Issued Jan. 27, 1953. 2 claims. Assigned to The 
United States of America as represented by the Secretary of the 
Navy. [Cl. 154-53.6] 

A smoked recording paper for a stylus recording instrument comprises a 
paper tape (1), a thin, soft film of carbon on one side of (1) and the two 
opposite side edges of (I) folded back upon the coated surface forming 
narrow spacing strips; this allows coated (1) to be rolled upon itself 
without damage. 5 figures. R.C.R. 


FricstaD, RupotpH S. Conformable abrasive-coated sheet ma- 
terial. U. S. patent 2,627,145. Filed Aug. 13, 1948. Issued Feb. 3, 
1953. 4 claims. Assigned to Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Company. [Cl. 51-185] 

A waterproof, flexible sandpaper comprises an x-creped kraft paper-base 
sheet; a resinous impregnating and strengthening agent made of a plasti- 
cized ’ waterproof film-forming polyvinyl resin; a resinous binder coat with 
a layer of abrasive grits imbedded therein; and a resinous sandsize coat. 
The sandpaper has high efficiency in the presence or absence of water and 
high initial flexibility. 3 figures. R.C.R. 


Hauer, Franx J. Carbon set form. U. S. patent 2,628,110. Filed 
Jan. 31, 1949, Issued Feb. 10, 1953. 2 claims. [Cl. 282-22] 


A oihen set form is provided with means for the separation of the paper 
and carbon transfer sheets along one edge of the form. Separate paper 
sheets or sets of papers and carbon transfers can be selectively separated by 
use of notches provided in an upper corner of each sheet; this allows for 
corrections while the form is in a typewriter. 9 figures. R.C.R. 
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McConnaucuy, WALTER H. Envelope fastener means. U. S. 
patent 2,626,097. Filed Nov. 7, 1949, Issued Jan. 20, 1953. 1 claim. 
[Cl. 229-77] 

The envelope fastener comprises a stationary riveted button on the back 
fold of an envelope and a “button hole” (I) on a tab on the closure flap 
that includes a slot perpendicular to and below (1) which allows for a se- 
cure and unstrained closure of a full envelope. 6 figures. R.C.R. 


MacFaritanp, ALLison M. Dry cell battery. U. S. patent 
2,626,295. Filed April 19, 1950. Issued Jan. 20, 1953. 1 claim. 
Assigned to General Dry Batteries, Inc. [Cl. 136-111] 


The casing enclosing the multiple-cell battery (for use in hearing aids, 
etc.), is made up of a series of annular frame members (1) telescoped 
together to provide shoulders for the flat zinc anodes; each anode is 
compressed against the shoulder of one (1) by another (I). (1) also com- 
presses the edges of battery paper (II) separators (0.02-0.03 inch thick) dis- 
posed in contact with the anodes. (II) acts as a gasket to prevent leakage of 
electrolyte between adjacent cells. 3 figures. R.C.R. 


Miter, Marcaret E. Disposable diaper. U. S. patent 2,627,858. 
Filed Nov. 3, 1950. Issued Feb. 10, 1953. 9 claims. [Cl. 128-287] 


The diaper comprises an outer sheet of water-repellant paper combined 
with an inner sheet of water-penetratable material having wet strength. The 
crotch portion of reduced width has two fillers of absorbent cellulosic 
material, one of which extends into both the front and back panels of the 
diaper. The fastener tabs are of an adhesive material obviating ~ ar of 


safety pins. 5 figures. ° 


NICHOLSON, JAMES W. Sleeping bag made of paper. U. S. patent 
2,625,695. Filed June 12, 1950. Issued Jan. 20, 1953. 6 claims. 
[Cl. 5-343] 

An expendable paper sleeping bag comprises an outer envelope (I) of 
durable, waterproof, crinkled paper, an inner envelope (II) of durable crinkled 
paper, a filler composed of many layers of thin crinkled paper and a backing 
sheet between (I) and (II) for securing the filler. 8 figures. R.C.R. 


RIcHTER, GeorGE A., and MacCraren, Rospert H. Method of 
making paper. U. S. patent 2,629,295. Filed June 15, 1945. Issued 
Feb. 24, 1953. 4 claims. Assigned to Eastman Kodak Company. 
[Cl. 92-20] 

A method of making paper comprises cutting dry, coniferous wood-pulp 
sheets across the machine direction at intervals of ¥%2 in., agitating the re- 
sulting chips in water to form a suspension having a slowness of 5-100 
seconds (Williams freeness), providing the suspension with sizing chemicals 
and preparing the paper while maintaining the same slowness. A paper of 
good flatness, low wet expansion across the machine, and uniform formation 
suitable for photographic paper is obtained. The sizing chemicals may be 
melamine-formaldehyde resin, sodium stearate paper size, or hydrogenated- 
rosin paper size. 4 figures. R.C.R. 


Voct, CLARENCE W. Article for packaging materials. U. S. patent 
2,628,013. Filed June 2, 1948, Issued Feb. 10, 1953. 1 claim. [CI. 
229-53] 
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Bags in pairs designed to contain liquids, pastes, etc. having normally flat, 
opposite sides, are connected at the mid sections only of the open ends. This 
enables them to be hung from a rod and facilitates their filling and sealing 
after which they are readily separable. Cellophane, Pliofilm, saran and poly- 
ethylene are recommended for use in their manufacture either as a liner or 
for the bag itself. 13 figures. R.C.R. 


WeEIMONT, JosePH. Fanfolded paper label strip. U. S. patent 
2,627,427. Filed Aug. 7, 1951. Issued Feb. 3, 1953. 1 claim. As- 
signed to A. Kimball Company. [Cl. 281-5] 

A fanfolded paper label strip comprises a series of separable labels defined 
by regularly spaced incised lines extending transversely across the strip; 
it will resume its original fanfolded conformation after having been tem- 
yom straightened, for instance, by passing through a marking —— 

gures. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


GEISLER, WILLIAM. Shipping case. Canadian patent 490,096. 
Filed Dec. 19, 1949. Issued Jan. 27, 1953. 16 claims. Assigned to 
Wilbro Corporation. 


A collapsible fiber or corrugated-paperboard container is reinforced with 
flaps hinged to certain of the wall portions so that its strength is double 
that of the unreinforced container, without appreciable increase in weight 
and dimensions; it can be used in place of a wooden case. 28 — 


SULFITE WASTE LIQUOR 


Bootu, Rosert B., and Pickens, Roy A. Beneficiation of sulfide 
ores. Canadian patent 489,950, Filed Nov. 27, 1946. Issued Jan. 
27, 1953. 3 claims. Assigned to American Cyanamid Company. 

_ An improvement in the beneficiation by froth flotation of a metallic sul- 
fide mineral (using a promoter such as a xanthate) consists in carrying out 
the separation in the presence of 0.01-0.5 Ib./ton of a surface-modifying 


agent for the mineral; this is a salt of a lignosulfonate. This is the same as 
U. S. patent 2,471,384 (May 24, 1949); cf B.I.P.C. 19:748-9. R.C.R. 


Bootu, Rosert B., and Pickens, Roy A. Lignin sulfonates in 
the flotation of sulfide ores. Canadian patent 489,949. Filed Oct. 
31, 1946. Issued Jan. 27, 1953. 4 claims. Assigned to American 
Cyanamid Company. 

The copper sulfide minerals content in the tailing from froth flotation 
can be reduced by forming an aqueous pulp of the ore, subjecting the pulp 
to flotation in the presence of a promoter (e.g. xanthate) and a surface- 
modifying agent (alkali or alkaline-earth metal lignosulfonate). The resultant 


froth concentrate is recovered. This is the same as U. S. patent 2,485,083 
(Oct. 18, 1949); cf. B.I.P.C. 20:215-6. RCR. 


Monnserc, [Bror] Racnar M., and Ora, Acro J. Method of 
making duroquinone. U. S. patent 2,608, 561. Filed May 24, 1950. 
Issued Aug. 26, 1952. 4 claims. Assigned 50% to Rauma- ‘Raahe 
Oy. [Cl. 260- 396] cf. B.I.P.C, 23: 510. 


A method of preparing duroquinone by oxidation of pentamethylphenol 
(obtained as a degradation product of spent sulfite liquor) with potassium 
or sodium bichromate in the presence of sulfuric acid is claimed. S. 
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TALL OIL 


KrrKPaTRICK, WILLARD H., and Kocuer, Eart T. Blown tall 
oil reaction products. U. S. patent 2,627,514. Filed March 16, 1951. 
Issued Feb. 3, 1953. 4 claims. Assigned to Visco Products Company. 
[Cl. 260-97.5 ] 


The product of the reaction of a blown tall oil, an alkyolamine (triethan- 
olamine), an acidic salt of a metal (zinc chloride) forming an amphoteric 
hydroxide and a mixed ester (1) is claimed. (I) may result from the re- 
action of a polyhydric alcohol (polyethylene glycol) and a mixture of at 
least two dissimilar unsaturated carboxy acids (II), or may be a poly- 
ethylene glycol ester of tall oil. (11) comprises a monocarboxy carbocyclic 
natural resin acid and a fatty acid having at least eight carbon atoms in an 
acyclic chain. The product claimed is water wettable, interfacial and surface 
active, and can be used to resolve water in oil-petroleum emulsions. Reaction 
ee reactant proportions, and recommended procedures ya a 
ined. .C.R. 


Kosmin, Mitton. Alkali sulfate salts of ethylene oxide conden- 
sation products as emulsifiers for styrene polymerization. U. S. 
patent 2,606,178. Filed June 18, 1949. Issued Aug. 5, 1952. 13 
claims, Assigned to Monsanto Chemical Company. [260-93.5] 


Emulsifiers for the manufacture of polystyrene by the emulsion-polymeriza- 
tion process are prepared by condensing ethylene or propylene oxide with hy- 
drocarbon acids or alcohols containing 8 to 20 carbon atoms (such as tall oil, 
Lorol, or hydroabietyl alcohol) with subsequent conversion to the sulfates 
or sulfonated products, which are neutralized to form alkali metal salts. 
Thus, 233.3 grams of crude tall oil and 2.98 grams of powdered potassium 
hydroxide in a reactor vessel, which has been flushed with nitrogen, were 
condensed with 166 grams of ethylene oxide by heating 4.5 hours at 150 to 
155°C. To 100 grams of the above condensation product, cooled in ice 
water, 80 grams of 100% sulfuric acid was added in small portions; the 
mixture was stirred for 3.5 hours at 30-35°, after which it was poured 
into 300 grams of dry ice and allowed to stand overnight. In the morning, 
the mass was neutralized in alcohol and filtered; the filtrate was drum 
dried and used as an emulsifier with potassium persulfate as the catalyst 
in the polymerization of styrene to polystyrene. A 99.4% conversion of the 
monomer was obtained with the product, whereas a similar condensation 
product of crude tall oil and ethylene oxide without conversion to the alkali 
metal sulfate or sulfonate resulted in a conversion of only 38.7% of —— 


Potts, Ratpu H., and Orson, Roy N. Distillation of fatty 
acids, tall oil, and the like. U. S. patent 2,627,500. Filed Dec. 15, 
1947, Issued Feb. 3, 1953. 9 claims. Assigned to Armour and 
Company. [Cl. 202-46] 


A process for distilling an organic material with 8-24 atoms in its hydro- 
carbon radical comprises: maintaining two or more distillation zones, pass- 
ing material into the first zone and withdrawing vapors therefrom, passing 
material from the first to the second zone, and condensing vapors from the 
second zone. Steam is fed past the second zone in open communication 
with the condensing zone, and the steam and entrained material are then 
introduced into the first zone from the second. In addition to its use in the 
distillation process, the steam aids in overcoming entrainment losses. The 
process is applicable to the distillation of fatty acids, tall oil, etc. . — 











Book Review 


Batston, J. N., and Tasor, B. E., comp. A guide to filter paper 
and cellulose powder chromatography. Ed. by Tudor S. G. Jones. 
London, H. Reeve Angel and Company, Ltd., and Maidstone, W. 
& R. Balston Ltd., c1952. 145 p. 


This volume is divided into two parts. Part I, “Methods and materials” 
(23 pages), includes a brief story of the origin of paper chromatography 
and general methods of using paper and cellulose powder for the study of 
mixtures; it concludes with a condensed but very informative discussion of 
the Whatman line of paper which is available for chromatographic work. 
Part II, “Applications” (123 pages), consists of an introduction which 
readily orients the worker with this important tool and an organized list 
of applications: amino acids (cellulose powder columns), creatine and 
creatinine, ergothioneine, sugars (paper separations and cellulose powder 
columns), phosphoric esters of sugars, polyhydric alcohols, vitamin C and 
related substances, carboxylic acids, alcohols, aldehydes and ketones, phenolic 
substances, flavonoid pigments, vegetable tannins, lignins, porphyrins, aro- 
matic amines, pressor amines of the adrenaline group, purines, pyrimidines 
and nucleosides, pterins and pteridines, nucleotides including flavine nucleo- 
tides, pyridine derivatives, vitamin B group, alkaloids, penicillin, streptomy- 
cin, ‘steroids, dyestuffs, proteins and enzymes, and radioactive tracers in 
paper chromatography. Brief treatments are given of certain other topics: 
interference of salts in biological and plant extracts, retention analysis, 
impregnated papers, acetylated paper, reversed-phase paper chromatography, 
and electrophoresis and paper chromatography. A critical survey is made 
of the applications to inorganic substances. The text is documented with 559 
references which are collected at the end of each topic; these are also 
arranged alphabetically by author in an “Author index. » An additional 
collection of 94 references, chiefly for 1951, is arranged under appropriate 
headings. The book was prepared under the sponsorship of the makers of 
Whatman-brand filter papers which is, understandably, the only brand of paper 
mentioned throughout. The authors have succeeded admirably in their efforts 
to equip the chromatographer with a critical, fully documented, and attrac- 


tively printed guide to chromatographic separations on cellulose. _ 
E. E, Dickey 
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LIBRARY SERVICE 


The Library of The Institute of Paper Chemistry is located in 
the Kimberly Memorial Building. Its purpose is to serve the stu- 
dents and the — of The Institute of Paper Chemistry and the 
chemists and technologists of the pulp and paper industry. 


To contributing members it gives the following service: 


A monthly bulletin is issued, listing all new books and periodi- 
cals added to the library and containing titles and abstracts of arti- 
cles published during the previous month in the field of pulp and 
paper chemistry and technology. The annual index carries a list of 
periodicals currently received. 


Ata reasonable cost the librarian will furnish complete reference 


lists on chemical and technical problems for member mills, and 
will procure translations, photostats, or abstracts of the articles 
listed. Upon request, member mills working on special problems 
will be kept in touch with new publications related to their work. 


Reviews of new publications pertaining to the field of pulp and 
papermaking will be included from time to time. 


The library is open daily with the exception of Sundays from 
8:15-5:00 and from 7:30-9:30. Saturday it closes at 5:00 o'clock. 





